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THE  LAND  OF  THE  LONG  NIGHT 

BY  W.  BERT  FOSTER.  - 

Remarkable  experiences  of  a  man  who  wanders  far  afield  without  leaving  his  home  town,  and 
has  a  secret  of  his  own  which  is  not  a  marker  to  one  that  is  kept  from  him. 

(Complete  in  This  Issue,) 


CHAPTEE  I. 

THE    BLACK  SPECK. 

T  EEMEMBEE  very  clearly  the  occa- 
1  sion  of  its  first  appearance.  I 
believe  I  had  been  working  rather  hard 
for  a  few  days,  the  plates  upon  which 
I  was  engaged  necessitating  especially 
close  application. 

It  was  like  a  midge  dancing  in  the 
sunshine  at  the  start,  and  I  drew  the 
curtain  closer  to  shut  out  the  disturbing 
light.  However,  the  black  speck  re- 
mained. It  floated  back  and  forth 
before  m^y  eyes — a  tiny,  hair-like  par- 
ticle, perhaps  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
long. 

I  removed  the  glasses.  I  wore  at  the 
bench  and  wiped  them  carefully.  They 
seemed  clear  enough,  but  some  foreign 
substance  was  certainly  between  my  eye 
and  my  work. 

When  I  put  my  spectacles  on  again, 
there  the  speck  was,  dancing  as  before. 
It  annoyed  me  not  a  little,  but  I  said 
nothing  about  it  when  I  went  home  at 
night. 

However,  as  it  continued  to  appear 
from  day  to  day,  ever  floating  within  the 
range  of  my  vision,  my  curiosity,  if 
nothing  more,  was  aroused. 

I  happened  to  meet  Pettibridge  one 
morning  as  I  rode  down-town,  and  I 
mentioned  the  matter  to  him. 

Pettibridge  is  of  that  breed  of  bluff, 
cheerful  medical  men  who  look  you 
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over,  put  an  ear  to  your  chest,  hit  you 
unexpectedly  under  the  shoulder  blade, 
and  then  slap  you  encouragingly  on  the 
back,  with :  "  Ha !  You'll  be  right  as 
a  trivet  in  a  week.  I'll  give  you  some- 
thing easy.'' 

He  looked  me  over  now,  dropping  his 
paper  for  the  purpose. 

"  Ha-'hum !  "  he  murmured,  contiriui-^ 
ing  to  stare  me  in  the  eye.  The  car  was 
plainly  not  a  place  to  go  through  hi^ 
usual  formula,  and  he  was  nonplus'sed. 

"Black  specks,  eh?  Complexion' had, 
too.  You  do  look  a  little  seedy,  Her- 
bert." ^ 

"  Then  my  looks  belie  me.  I  feel  all 
right,"  I  growled. 

"  Ha !  Yoii-'re  one  of  the  kind  that 
never  will  admit  they  feel  out  of  sorts. 
Let's  see."  He  leaned  forward  and  with 
his  thum.b  and  finger  lifted  my  eyelid  a 
little.  "Ha!  As  I  thought.  A  little 
yellow.    Man,  you're  bilious." 

"  Thanks !  "  I  said.  "  What'll  I  do  ? 
— and  send  your  bill  in  the  first  of  the 
month." 

"  I'll  fix  something  up  for  you,  and 
you  take  it,  confound  you ! "  he  re- 
turned. "  You're  working  too  hard, 
any  way.    I  told  you  that  a  year  ago.". 

"  Don't  you  dare  play  me  the  trick 
you  did  then,"  I  retorted  in  disgust. 
"  That  eye  specialist  you  sent  me  to 
that  time  charged  me  a  hundred  dol- 
lars." 

"You're  a  fool!"  declared  Petti- 
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bridge,  with  the  freedom  of  a  man  who 
swapped  knives  with  yon  when  yon  and 
he  were  boys  together.  "  He  saved 
yonr  eyes.  1^11  fix  yon  np  withont  any 
specialist  this  time.^^ 

I  faithfully  took  the  medicine  Petti- 
bridge  sent  me,  and  I  reckon  it  did  my 
liver  some  good,  bnt  that  black  speck 
did  not  disappear. 

Sometimes  I  wonld  not  notice  it  for 
honrs,  although  I  knew  it  was  there  all 
the  time.  It  seemed  more  persistent 
while  I  worked  at  my  bench.  Yet  when- 
ever I  thought  of  it  during  my  hours  of 
leisure,  I  found  it  instantly — ^just  as 
though  I  conjured  it  into  being  by  my 
thought ! 

I  began  to  wonder  if  it  wasn^t  some- 
thing imaginary. 

Then  I  began  to  wonder  how  long  a 
man^s  liver  could  play  him  this  trick 
without  yielding  to  the  efforts  of  the 
medical  profession  ? 

I  went  to  Pettibridge  and  complained. 

"  Don^t  you  feel  any  better  he 
asked. 

"  Better !  "  I  shouted.  "  I  never  felt 
better  in  my  life.  'But  that  speck  is 
still  floating  before  me,  and  I  want  it 
stopped.  What  good  are  you,  any  way, 
as  a  medical  sharp  ?  " 

Herb,^^  \he  said  gravely,  ^^you^re 
-overworking.'^  ', 

Xow,  woul(in^t  that  make  you  tired? 

When  a  doctor  gets  to  a  point  where 
■  ,  he  doesn't  know  just  what  to  do  for  a 
fellow,  he  springs  that  old  chestnut  on 
him.    He  advises  him  to  stop  work — 
,      take  a  T\^st — go  away.    Doesn^t  want 
'  I  ihiih\t(5  die  in  his  bailiwick,  I  suppose. 

YouVe  got  to  guess  again,^^  I  told 
Pettibridge.  "  I  can't  go  away,  and  I 
can't  stop  work.  Rose  and  I  are  going 
to  be  married  in  June.'' 

"  I  know  you're  no  loafer,  Herb ;  but 
I  tell  you  honestly  I  believe  you  should 
give  up  working.  Engraving  is  trying 
at  best,  and  especially  so  for  you." 

"It's  my  trade,"  I  said  shortly.  "I 
can  make  a  good  living  at  it  for  Rose 
and  myself.   Don't  talk  nonsense." 

So  he  gave  me  more  physic — and  the 
speck  grew.  After  a  fortnight  it  was 
twice  its  original  size.  But  I  felt  first 
rate,  pitched  the  last  of  the  doctor's 
messes  out  of  the  window,  and  decided 
to  think  no  more  about  the  black  speck. 


Pettibridge  had  evidently  been  to 
Aunt  Matilda  on  the  sly,  for  she,  too, 
began  trying  to  make  me  give  up  work. 

She  hinted  morning,  noon  and  night 
that  I  was  "  running  down  "  and  needed 
a  change.  She  offered  to  pay  my  ex- 
penses if  I  would  "  take  a  nice,  long 
trip." 

"  I'll  let  you  waste  some  of  your  good 
money  when  Rose  and  I  are  married,"  I 
told  her. 

And  what  did  that  unaccountable 
woman  do  but  suddenly  burst  into 
tears  ? 

Any  one  might  have  thought  that' 
my  getting  married  to  one  of  the  sweet- 
est little  girls  who  ever  lived,  and  one 
whom  she  had  known  and  approved  of 
for  years,  was  bound  to  be  a  calamity. 

But  in  the  feminine  mind  wedlock  and 
tears  are  usually  associated ;  why,  I  have 
never  discovered. 

And  Rose  was  the  dearest  little  girl 
one  ever  saw.  She  was  not  a  person  to 
cry  over  at  all.  Even  to  look  at  her 
fresh  young  beauty,  her  fluffy  hair,  the 
pretty  blushes  that  came  and  went  in 
her  round  cheeks,  was  a  thing  to  delight 
anybody  but  a  grim  anchorite.  I  had 
delighted  in  her  company  when  she  was 
a  child,  for  I  was  ten  years  her  senior. 
N'ow  I  loved  her  heartily,  for  although 
she  was  vain  and  not  a  little  fickle  in 
small  tastes,  she  was  likewise  blessed 
with  a  sunny  disposition  and  I  knew  that 
she  loved  me. 

She  had  been  bred  to  luxury,  but  my 
expectations  from.  Aunt  Matilda  Bolis, 
with  whom  I  lived,  equaled  any  dowry 
Mr.  James  Olyphant  could  give  his 
daughter. 

As  a  matter  of  pride  and  family  ar- 
rangement, the  old  Scotchman  was  to 
portion  his  niece,  Enid,  when  she 
married,  too.  Enid  was  living  in  a 
near-by  town  now,  teaching — she  was  an 
independent  young  woman.  I  under- 
stood that  Brentwood  Pratt  was  en- 
gaged to  her,  and  Rose  told  me  that  her 
cousin  and  the  young  lawyer  would 
likely  be  married  almost  as  soon  as  our- 
selves. 

A  little  cloud  had  risen  during  the 
past  year  upon  the  horizon  of  our  mat^ 
rimonial  prospects. 

As  Rose's  father  grew  older,  I  saw 
that  he  grew  more  purse-proud  and  arro- 
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gant.  I  was  not  a  man  to  fawn  upon 
another,  and  he  seemed  to  have  taken  a 
dislike  to  me. 

"  Man,  when  ye  marry  my  daughter, 
ye  end  her  girlhood  instanter !  he  said 
to  me  once.  "  She^s  but  a  child  yet. 
^Tis  a  domned  shame !  " 

"  She  doesn^t  think  so,^'  I  returned ; 
and  she^ll  be  twenty-one  in  June.^^ 

This  was  to  remind  him  that  she 
would  be  her  own  mistress  before  the 
time  set  for  our  wedding  day.  But  of 
late  he  had  set  afoot  a  scheme  that, 
although  I  should  have  been  a  selfish 
boor  to  oppose  it,  I  knew  to  be  directly 
aimed  at  my  peace. 

He  decided  to  take  Kose  across  to 
Scotland  before  our  marriage.  The 
early  spring  is  not  a  nice  time  of  the 
year  for  such  a  journey,  but  he  was  in- 
sistent, and  Rose  was  too  good-natured 
and  too  desirous  of  pleasing  him  to 
object. 

I  thought  his  arrangements  for  depar- 
ture were  being  made  with  almost  inde- 
cent haste.  The  plan  seemed  to  trouble 
Aunt  Matilda  much,  too.  One  evening 
she  broke  out  into  quite  a  tirade  against 
my  sweetheart^s  father.  I  put  this 
down  to  natural  spleen  on  my  aunt's 
part,  however;  she  and  James  Olyphant 
had  never  got  along  well  together. 

Mr.  Olyphant  booked  passage  for  the 
next  week  Monday,  and  I  determined  to 
take  at  least  one  day  from  my  work  to 
spend  with  Eose.  There  was  still  good 
sleighing,  and  we  agreed  to  drive  over 
to  Fourscore  on  Saturday  morning,  call 
on  Enid,  whom  Rose  wished  to  see 
before  she  went  to  Europe,  and  return 
at  night. 

I  hastened  my  tasks  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  and  my  eyes,  of  which  I  had 
been  taking  great  care  according  to  the 
oculist's  orders  during  the  past  year, 
plagued  me  a  little  for  this  excess  of 
labor. 

My  left  eye  felt  swollen  and  feverish 
before  the  close  of  work  Friday  after- 
noon, and  the  presence  of  that  fl.oating 
speck  before  my  vision  made  me  ner- 
vous. 

"  Confound  the  thing ! I  muttered, 
throwing  down  my  tool  at  last,  and 
raising  my  eyes  to  see  the  dancing  speck 
between  them  and  the  unshaded  window. 


"  What's  the  use  of  doctors,  any  way  ? 
If  this  speck  is  the  result  of  liver 
trouble,  what's  the  matter  with  Petti- 
bridge?  Can't  he  cure  a  simxple 
malady  ?  " 

I  removed  my  spectacles  and  wiped 
the  lenses  carefully.  Then  I  peered  at 
the  speck  again  before  readjusting  the 
glasses.  It  was  still  there,  now  grown 
to  be  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length. 

I  closed  my  right  eye;  it  was  plainly 
visible  with  my  left,  ever  moving  before 
the  pupil,  now  fast,  now  slow,  like  a 
thread  floating  in  the  air. 

Then  I  closed  my  left  eye,  opening 
m.y  right,  and  instantly  felt  something 
like  a  shock. 

The  speck  had  disappeared! 

I  winked  both  eyes  rapidly  and  opened 
them  to  their  widest.  Had  the  thing 
gone  as  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  as 
it  had  first  come  into  my  range  of 
vision  ?  No ;  there  it  v»^as  again.  Once 
more  I  closed  my  left  eye.  With  my 
right  I  could  not  distinguish  the  speck. 
Yet  with  my  right  eye  closed  and  my 
left  eye  open  I  could  see  it  as  plainly 
as  ever. 

I  did  not  know  at  first  whether  to 
consider  this  discovery  amazing  or  as 
worthy  of  no  notice.  Pettibridge  told 
me  I  was  sutf ering  from  biliousness ;  he 
had  been  treating  me  for  that  malady. 
Floating  specks  before  the  line  of  one's 
vision  was  a  symptom,  he  declared,  com- 
mon to  bilious  patients. 

But  here  v/as  a  case  where  the  person 
affected  could  only  see  the  speck  with 
■one  eye.  Could  a  man  be  bilious  on 
one  side  without  the  other  half  of  him 
being  affected? 

I  stopped  work  right  there  for  the 
day,  and  I  must  admit  I  was  much  puz- 
zled and  not  a  little  disturbed  in  my 
mind  as  I  wended  my  way  homeward. 

I  wanted  to  see  Pettibridge  there  and 
then,  but  I  knew  he  was  out  of  town. 
A  man  doesn't  like  to  go  to  a  strange 
practitioner  and  make  an  ass  of  himself 
by  asking  stupid  questions. 

And  in  the  morning  I  was  so  busy  sat- 
isfying Aunt  Matilda  that  it  was  quite 
safe  for  me,  "  in  my  present  state  of 
health,"  as  she  expressed  it,  to  drive 
Bob  Angle's  team  of  grays  hitched  to 
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the  smart  cutter  he  sent  around  at  eight 
o^clock,  that  I  didn^t  have  a  thought  for 
the  doctor. 

As  I  was  settling  the  robe  aronnd  me 
and  gathering  up  the  reins,  while  BoVs 
man  held  the  horses^  heads,  whomi 
should  I  see  coming  np  the  block  but 
Pettibridge  himself.  He  had  another 
sawbones  with  him — I  know  the  breed 
now  so  that  I  can  spot  them  that  dis- 
tance away. 

"Hi,  hi!/^  shouted  Pettibridge. 
"  Where   are  you  going,   Herb  ? " 

"  Over  to  Fourscore  with  Eose.  1^11 
see  you  later.^^ 

"  We  were  just  coming  to  see  you,^^ 
he  cried,  as  the  horses  started.  "  It^s 
important.^^ 

But  BoVs  span  hadn^t  been  out  for 
three  days  and  they  were  on  the  qui  vive 
for  a  run. 

"  You'll  have  to  wait  till  to-morrow,^' 
I  shouted  back,  and  the  next  moment 
the  grays  whipped  me  around  the 
corner. 

Afterward  I  wondered  what  he  meant 
by  saying  tve  were  coming  to  see  you? 
Did  he  want  a  consultation  of  physicians 
over  a  bilious  patient? 

"  If  he  springs  another  specialist  on 
me,'"  I  told  myself,  "  1^11  pitch  'em  both 
out  of  the  house.'' 

I  promptly  forgot  Pettibridge  and  all 
other  doctors  when  I  arrived  at  the  Oly- 
phants'  and  saw  Eose  coming  down  the 
steps  to  greet  me.  In  her  white  furs,  a 
little,  close-fitting  pink  hood,  and  a  muff 
half  as  big  as  herself,  she  looked  like  a 
French  doll. 

I  kissed  her  under  cover  of  tucking  in 
the  robes,  and  old  Olyphant  scowled  at 
me  from  the  library  window,  but  Eose 
did  not  object. 

The  grays  were  off  in  a  moment;  we 
left  the  busier  streets,  struck  the  pike  to 
Fourscore,  and  the  horses  settled  into  a 
long  stride  that  whipped  the  light  cutter 
over  the  frozen  track  most  delightfully. 
The  wind  cut  our  faces  and  made  the 
tip  of  Eose's  nose  red,  but  the  sun  was 
warm  upon  our  backs  and  we  were  as 
Jolly  as  grigs. 

In  fact,  before  we  had  gone  many 
miles  we  found  the  March  sun  rather 
too  warm  for  the  good  of  the  road.  The 
track  became  sloppy,  and  now  and  then 


a  hoof  broke  through  and  the  horses 
slipped  and  snorted  with  fright. 

"  We  will  have  to  come  back  in  a 
boat,"  declared  Eose,  laughing,  as  the 
spray  began  to  fly  over  the  dashboard. 

And  it  really  looked  as  though  we 
should  have  to  ferry  across  Foxcroft 
Eiver  by  night.  The  vrater  was  rising 
close  to  the  danger-point,  and  men  were 
shoring  up  the  bridge  as  we  crossed  at'  a 
slow  walk  so  as  not  to  vibrate  the  struc- 
ture. 

I  remember  that  it  struck  me  at  the 
moment  that  it  might  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  us  to  turn  around  and  go 
back.  I  knew  that  an  ice-bridge  had 
formed  a  few  miles  up  stream,  and  if 
that  gave  way  in  this  thaw,  with  the 
river  running  so  full,  wooden  spans 
would  have  little  chance  in  the  flood. 

There  was  only  one  practical  road  to 
and  from  Fourscore.  Any  other  way 
home  would  be  out  of  the  question.  It 
was  a  thirty-mile  drive  by  this  road,  and 
the  horses  were  well  winded  when  we 
reached  Fourscore.  I  could  not  think 
of  giving  them  less  than  a  four-hour 
rest,  and  of  course  the  girls  had  a  lot  to 
say  to  each  other. 

I  had  never  seen  much  of  Enid  Oly- 
phant. She  was  slightly  built,  like 
Eose,  but  whereas  Eose  had  the  loveliest, 
sunniest,  most  fly-away  hair,  Enid's  was 
black;  she  had  narrow,  delicately  pen- 
ciled eyebrows  of  the  same  deep  hue,  and 
her  complexion  was  as  olive  as  an 
oriental's. 

I  reckon  most  men  would  have  called 
Enid  Olyphant  pretty — that  is,  men  who 
had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  see 
Eose. 

I  hunted  up  Pratt,  who  had  hung  his 
shingle  out  in  Fourscore,  and  invited 
him  to  lunch  with  the  girls  and  myself 
at  the  hotel. 

He  was  delighted,  I  could  see,  but  I 
was  not  sure  that  Enid  was  happy  in  his 
company.  One  is  seldom  sure  of  a  girl's 
feelings,  any  way. 

We  started  from  Fourscore  at  five 
o'clock.  The  moon  was  shining  pale  in 
the  eastern  sky;  I  had  figured  on  her 
light  for  the  latter  part  of  our  trip,  and 
no  clouds  disappointed  me. 

The  night  opened  as  clear  as  a  bell, 
still,  sharply  cold  after  the  going  of  the 
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sun,  and  with  that  atmospheric  pressure 
which  carries  sounds  to  enormous  dis- 
tances. 

The  silver  throats  of  the  bells  de- 
livered tones  echoed  from  the  hillsides 
miles  away;  a  shout  set  all  the  dogs  to 
barking  within  the  radius  of  the  farms 
which  checkered  the  Foxcroft  Valley. 

From  the  river  itself,  long  before  we 
came  in  sight  .  of  it,  our  ears  were 
greeted  by  a  roar  like  the  soughing  of 
the  wind  through  a  pine  forest.  Eose 
thought  this  rising  murmur  of  the  full 
current  most  delightful.  It  troubled 
me. 

I  wondered  in  what  condition  we 
should  find  the  bridge.  The  country  on 
this  side  of  the  river  was  most  un- 
settled. There  were  a  few  dwellings, 
although  across  the  river  was  the  village 
of  Engleton. 

An  old  tavern,  half  of  it  dilapidated 
and  unused,  that  had  once  been  a  stage 
station  when  the  turnpike  was  a  private 
road,  was  the  only  habitation  in  sight 
of  the  bridge  on  this  side  of  the  Fox- 
croft Eiver.  It  was  not  a  nice  place, 
although  one  might  get  a  bite  to  eat 
there  at  a  pinch. 

And  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
roaring  stream,  its  surface  foam- 
streaked  and  littered  with  tumbling 
ice-cakes  and  broken  timbers,  I  made 
a  virtue  of  necessity  and  suggested  to 
Eose  that  we  stop  at  the  tavern  and 
have  our  supper,  as  it  was  bound  to  be 
late  before  we  reached  home.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  wanted  to  make  inquiries 
about  the  condition  of  the  bridge  before 
venturing  upon  it. 

The  river  was  vastly  angrier  than  it 
had  been  in  the  morning,  but  I  did  not 
wish  to  frighten  Eose.  A  dirty-looking 
hostler  took  the  grays  back  to  the  hotel 
shed,  and  the  woman  who  welcomed  us 
into  the  stuffy  little  parlor  was  but 
slightly  more  attractive  than  the  man. 

She  had  such  an  unpleasant  leer  and 
looked  Eose  over  so  covertly  that  I  was 
half  sorry  that  we  had  stopped  at  all. 

Yes,  we  could  have  some  supper. 
Would  we  eat  it  here  in  the  public 
parlor  or  would  we  take  a  private  room  ? 
And  all  the  time  she  leered  at  us  and 
fussed  about,  helping  Eose  off  with  her 
furs  and  wraps. 


It  made  my  nerves  crawl  to  see  her, 
and  I  am  afraid  I  told  her  very  bruskly 
to  serve  what  she  could  in  this  room. 

I  even  disliked  leaving  Eose  alone 
while  I  went  out  to  make  my  inquiries 
about  the  bridge.  And  my  worst  ex- 
pectations were  realized  regarding  that. 

The  water  was  over  the  flooring,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that,  in  the  keen  moon- 
light, I  could  actually  see  the  span 
wavering  under  the  pressure  of  the 
river. 

A  jam  of  ice  and  timbers  had  gath- 
ered above  the  bridge,  and  this  was 
pressing  against  the  structure.  The 
bridge  being  so  far  from  the  village  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
countryside  being  so  thinly  inhabited 
over  there,  nobody  considered  it  his 
business  to  w^atch  the  span.  I  stepped 
upon  it,  wading  through  water  and 
slush  half-way  to  my  knees,  and  felt 
the  bridge  quaver  and  shake  under  the 
reiterated  blows  of  the  massing  drift 
above.  It  was  likely  to  be  swept  off  its 
piers  at  any  moment. 

"  I  will  not  trust  Eose^s  precious  life 
on  that  thing,^^  I  determined,  and 
hastened  back  to  the  tavern. 

All  we  could  do  was  to  turn  about 
and  drive  the  twenty  miles  back  to 
Fourscore.  The  horses  would  be  quite 
done  up,  but  I  knew  of  no  decent  place 
in  which  to  take  shelter  between  this 
spot  and  Enid's  boarding-house.  One 
thing:  if  we  did  not  reach  home  this 
night,  old  Olyphant  would  believe  we 
had  remained  with  his  niece.  There 
was  no  means  of  communication  nearer 
than  Fourscore. 

Engleton  being  shut  off  from  us,  and 
the  flag-station  on  the  P.  &  L.  S.,  two 
miles  away,  being  closed,  of  course,  for 
the  night,  we  could  not  communicate 
with  our  friends  in  either  direction.  It 
was  not  a  pleasant  consideration,  espe- 
cially w^hen  I  took  into  consideration 
the  character  of  this  tavern  and  the 
appearance  of  the  people  who  ran  it. 

I  found  the  objectionable  landlady 
sitting  w4th  Eose  and  making  herself 
very  friendly. 

Eose  is  simple  enough  to  make  a  con- 
fidant of  a  stray  mongrel  pup.  And 
that  old  woman  wasn^'t  half  as  harmless 
as  a  strange  cur  would  have  been. 
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"  She^s  very-  nice,  I  think/^  Eose 
remarked,  pouting  a  little  when  I  said 
something  like  this  after  the  woman  had 
gone.  "And,  oh,  Herbert  ! she  added, 
with  a  blnsh,  "  how  do  you  suppose  she 
knew  we  were  sweethearts  ? 

She  must  be  a  mind-reader ! "  I 
grunted. 

I  was  sorry  we  were  to  remain  for 
supper.  During  the  meal  I  told  Eose 
that  we  should  have  to  turn  back,  and 
why. 

"  How   rom.antic ! she  exclaimed. 

Of  course  Enid  will  take  me  in,  and 
you  can  go  to  the  hotel.  You  can  wire 
father  in  the  morning.^^ 

But  I  didn^t  think  it  was  half  as  ro- 
mantic as  she  seemed  to  think.  It  was 
not  a  nice  position  at  all.  Of  course 
we  had  been  around  together  a  good  bit, 
before  and  during  our  engagement,  and 
had  not  been  hampered  much  by  chap- 
erones. 

But  this  situation  verged  on  the  un- 
pleasant, to  say  the  least.  I  did  not 
wish  our  friends  to  know  that  we  were 
here  alone  at  this  confounded  road- 
house.  I  had  seen  enough  to  assure 
me  that  it  was  not  a  tavern  of  good 
repute. 

So  I  hastened  the  meal — "  inde- 
cently,^^ Eose  said — and  hurried  the 
hostler  to  bring  the  horses  around.  He 
was  so  slow  about  it  -that  I  went  out 
into  the  yard  to  see  what  was  the 
matter. 

The  grays  were  eager  for  their  stable 
now,  and  this  man  was  evidently  a  poor 
horsem^an.  They  had  become  fractious 
and  I  could  not  trust  him  to  bring  them 
around  to  the  front  of  the  hotel.  So  I 
leaped  into  the  cutter  myself,  seized  the 
reins,  and  told  him  to  let  them  go.  .  In- 
stantly they  sprang  into  their  collars 
and  whipped  the  sleigh  out  from  under 
the  shed. 

The  hotel  yard  was  barred  by  deep 
shadows,  and  moonlight  is  not  the  surest 
illumination  at  best.  There  was  no  lan- 
tern at  the  gateway. 

As  the  horses  dashed  down  the  lane  • 
toward  the  highroad,  that  confounded 
speck  again  began  its  gyrations  before 
my  eyes.  It  almost  blinded  me.  At 
the  gateway  the  grays  suddenly  swerved. 
I  could  not  just  see  what  was  the  matter, 


but  I  tried  to  pull  them  back  into  the 
middle  of  the  way.    That  was  fatal. 

A  rain  barrel,  heavy  with  its  accumu- 
lated weight  of  ice,  had  fallen  upon  its 
side  and  rolled  half  across  the  pathway. 
In  pulling  the  horses  back  into  the  center 
of  the  track  I  brought  the  left  runner 
of  the  sleigh  against  this  barrel:  How 
I  kept  my  seat  and  hung  on  "to  the  reins 
I  do  not  know.  The  grays  snorted, 
reared  on  their  hind  legs,  and  then 
dashed  forward  with  a  force  that  threat- 
ened to  demolish  the  cutter  completely. 

The  left  runner  crumpled  up  like 
paper,  and  we  swung  out  of  the  lane 
upon  the  pike  a  wreck.  I  heard  Eose 
screami,  for  she  saw  the  accident  from 
the  piazza  of  the  tavern. 

But  I  could  attend  to  nothing  save  the 
horses.  They  ran  for  several  hundred 
yards  before  I  could  pull  them  down. 

By  that  time  the  light  sleigh  had  been 
wrenched  almost  to  kindling  wood. 
Little  was  left  but  the  seat  and  the  dash- 
board ;  I  was  standing  on  the  snow  where 
the  flooring  should  have  been. 

The  man  ran  after  us  and  seized  the 
heads  of  the  horses. 

"  My  goodness,  sir ! he  exclaimed. 
"  I  thought  you  was  a  goner,  sure !  " 

But  the  danger  I  had  escaped  im- 
pressed my  mind  but  slightly.  What 
troubled  me  was  the  situation  of  Eose 
and  myself,  marooned  at  this  con- 
founded tavern  with  probably  no  other 
vehicle  to  be  had  for  love  or  money. 


CHAPTEE  11^ 

GRETNA  GREEN. 

It  was  a  mercy  that  Bob  Anglers  grays 
hadn^L  kicked  me  as  well  as  the  sleigh 
to  pieces.  Eose  had  evidently  thought 
my  end  at  hand,  for  the  first  thing  I 
heard  after  the  hostler^s  encouraging 
remark  v/as  the  coarse  voice  of  the 
hostess,  crying: 

"  He^s  all  right,  miss !  Your  sweet- 
heart ain't  hurt,  I  tell  ye.^' 

I  glanced  over  my  shoulder  and  saw 
Eose  running  madly  down  the  white 
track,  her  hands  stretched  out  to  me, 
her  disarranged  hair  streaming  in  the 
wind. 

Perilous  as  my  position  had  been,  I 
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forgot  it  all  on  the  instant  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  welled  in  my  heart  that  this 
beantifnl  little  creature  loved  me.  I  real- 
ized that  another  man  was  helping  the 
hostler  qniet  the  grays.  I  dropped  the 
reins,  leaped  ont  of  the  wreck  of  4he 
sleigh,  and  received  Eose  in  my  arms. 

"  Oh,  Herbert !  Herbert !  she  gasped. 
"  Yon — you  might  have  been  killed ! 
My  dear,  dear  boy !  " 

She  patted  my  shoulders  and  my 
cheek,  kissing  me  again  and  again,  and 
talking  in  her  hysteria  as  though  I  were 
a  child.  And  I  ten  years  her  senior  and 
growing  bald  at  that ! 

I  laughed  her  out  of  her  fright.  But 
I  could  not  laugh  myself  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty that  confronted  me.  The  hostler 
managed  to  get  between  the  grays,  and 
after  they  were  released  from  the  wreck 
by  the  other  man  he  turned  them  about. 
It  was  not  until  then  that  I  saw  the  face 
of  this  second  individual. 

He  was  an  old  man  with  a  patriarchal 
beard  like  a  frozen  waterfall  over  his 
breast,  a  cavernous  eye  that  burned 
mildly,  and  a  dignified  carriage  which 
betrayed  muscular  energy  despite  his 
age.  This  old  gentleman  walked  behind 
us  silently  as  we  returned  toward  the 
tavern. 

Have  you  a  sleigh  that  I  can  use  ?  " 
I  asked  the  hostler,  although  I  knew  the 
query  was  useless. 

"  ^sTot  a  thing,  sir.  Ain^t  even  got  a 
waggin  we  could  let  ye  have.  Oh,  ye^U 
be  comfor'ble  here — you  an^  the  little 
lady — till  mornin\^^ 

I  noticed,  too,  that  one  of  the  grays 
halted.  They  w^ere  valuable  animals, 
and  Bob  Angle  would  never  forgive  me 
if  anything  serious  happened  to  the 
span.  I  told  the  man  to  do  his  best 
with  them,  promising  him  a  gratuity  for 
his  trouble. 

But  although  I  remained  cool  and 
Rose  was  too  delighted  at  my  escape 
from  injury  to  worry,  I  jeally  felt  des- 
perate. 

I  hated  to  leave  her  alone  for  a  mo- 
ment with  that  old  harridan  of  a  land- 
lady, but  I  wished  to  make  sure  that  the 
horses  would  be  treated  properly,  and  so 
was  obliged  to  see  her  mount  the  steps 
of  the  hotel  piazza  and  be  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  woman. 


As  I  turned  into  the  lane  I  felt  a 
touch  upon  my  shoulder.  It  was  the 
old  man  who  had  assisted  the  hostler  in 
freeing  the  horses  from  the  wrecked 
cutter.  I  had  not  thought  to  thank  him 
before. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,^^  I 
said,  glancing  quickly  over  his  shabby 
clothing  and  thrusting  my  hand  into  my 
pocket 

Anh  then  I  stayed  my  intention,  for 
there  was  that  in  his  air  and  look  that 
told  me  a  gratuity  to  him  would  be  in- 
sulting. 

He  had  a  most  benevolent  smile,  but 
his  eyes  were  serious  and  the  hand  which 
he  had  rested  upon  my  shoulder  tight- 
ened its  grasp  as  he  continued  to  gaze 
upon  me. 

"  Young  man,  young  man,^^  he  said 
in  a  low  voice,  "  God  has  spared  your 
life  most  mercifully.  Eemember  that, 
and  do  not  harm  that  pretty  child.  His' 
creature ! 

His  gesture  indicated  little  Rose  as 
she  entered  the  door  of  the  tavern  with 
the  landlady.  The  old  man  dropped  his 
hand  from  my  shoulder  and  turned  in- 
stantly away. 

The  red  blood  mounted  to  my  face 
and  my  hands  clenched  in  anger.  Yet 
he  meant  well,  and — w^hy  should  I  be 
angry?  He  probably  understood  the 
circumstances  and  knew  that  they  were 
treacherous. 

I  strolled  into  the  stable-yard  and 
helped  the  hostler  put  the  grays  into 
stalls.  He  brought  something  to  bathe 
the  lamed  leg,  too. 

Meanwhile  I  asked  him  who  the  old 
man  was  who  had  come  so  opportunely 
upon  the  scene  of  the  accident. 

"  That^s  old  Parson  Sanderson.  He 
lives  down  belov*^  there,  on  the  river 
bank.^^ 

"  A  clergyman      1  asked. 
Not  now,  mister.   He  useter  have  a 
church  in  Engleton,  but  he  got  too  old, 

suthin^,  an^  they  put  him  out  an^  got  a 
younger  man.  Called  him  ^  sooperanni- 
mated,^  ^r  suthin^,  tho'  heM  buried  ^em 
an^  married  ^em  fur  quite  a  spell,  jest  th^ 
same.  He^s  a  decent  oF  feller,  tho^  tur- 
rible  pious — an^  poorer^n  JoVs  turkey.^^ 

I  remembered  now  of  having  noticed 
a  tiny  cottage  nearer  the  river  as  we 
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drove  over  the  bridge  that  morning. 
The  old  clergyman  had  been  going  home 
when  he  came  to  onr  help. 

I  went  back  to  the  tavern  parlor, 
turning  this  matter  over  in  my  mind. 
The  clergyman"s  hnt — it  was  little  more 
— wonld  afford  iis  no  refuge.  The 
hostler  said  the  old  man  lived  alone. 

James  Olyphant  would  never  forgive 
me  if  I  made  Eose  the  subject  of  slan- 
derous remark.  Indeed,  I  should  never 
forgive  myself. 

And  the  parlor  was  worse  than  before 
when  I  entered.  Kose  was  sitting  off  in 
a  corner,  looking  a  little  scared  now, 
with  the  woman  talking  sixteen  to  the 
dozen  to  her,  while  two  rough  men  and 
a  half -grown  girl  in  a  loose  calico  wrap- 
per occupied  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"  You  see,  sir,  ^tain^t  very  nice  for  the 
little  lady  here,^^  the  woman  said  to  me, 
with  that  leering  smile.  "  But  1^11  have 
a  fire  built  up-stairs  for  you  

"  We^U  take  a  little  walk  around 
first,^^  I  interrupted  sternly.  "  I'll  ar- 
range later  with  you  about  our  remain- 
ing.'' 

Eose  jumped  up  gladly  and  went  out 
with  m.e. 

"  Oh,  that's  a  horrid  hotel,  isn't  it, 
Herbert  ?  "  she  whispered.  "  And — and 
I  guess  the  woman  isn't  so  very  nice, 
after  all,  as  you  said." 

"  My  dear  little  girl,"  I  replied  softly, 
"  there  doesn't  seem,  to  be  any  other 
place  for  us  to  stop  until  morning. '  I 
am  very  sorry." 

Isn't  there  a  farm-house  where  they 
would  take  us  in  ?  " 

"  None  that  we  could  reach  afoot. 
And  the  people  might  be  no  better  than 
these  folks.  The  only  other  house  in 
sight  is  that  little  cottage  yonder.  That 
old  man  who  helped  us  lives  there 
alone." 

"  That  nice  old  man !  What  a  beau- 
tiful beard  he  had !  "  she  cried.  "  He — 
he  looked  like  a  prophet  or  something; 
like  the  pictures  of  those  old  men  that 
used  to  be  in  our  children's  Bible." 

"'^  He  is  a  clergyman — a  Eev.  Mr.  San- 
derson, Eose,"  I  said,  looking  sidewise 
at  her. 

"  A  clergyman !  "  She  stopped  and 
glanced  up  at  me. 

"  Do  you  realize  that  this  breakdown 


is  very  unfortunate  for,  us,  dear?"  I 
said,  trying  to  keep  my  voice  from 
trem'bling.    "  If  people  learned  of  our 

staying  here  " 

"  I  know !  There  would  be  talk.  I 
hate  gossip !  " — and  she  stamped  her 
foot. 

"  But  hating  it  doesn't  kill  it." 

She  looked  at  me  again,  then  dropped 
her  eyes,  and  the  blushes  stole  into  her 
cheeks. 

"  That — that  old  man  is  a  minister, 
do  you  say,  Herbert  ?  " 

"  Yes.  We  are  to  be  married  in  June, 
any  way,  Eose." 

She  caught  her  breath  with  something 
like  a  sob  and  seized  my  arm  with  both 
her  gloved  hands,  but  when  she  looked 
up  again  there  was  laughter  in  her  eyes 
behind  the  tears. 

"Is  this  Gretna  Green,  Herbert?" 
she  asked  me. 

^'  Will  you  marry  me  now,  Eose, 
dear  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Then  no  ill-natured 
tongue  can  say  a  word  against  us.  If 
nothing  comes  of  the  matter,  we  need 
not  tell  your  father,  but  have  the  cere- 
mony performed  again  on  the  date 
already  set. 

"  You  are  going  away  from  me,  too, 
on  Monday,  little  girl.  Somehow,  the 
thought  of  that  makes  me  almost  fear- 
ful. But  if  you  are  mine — legally  bound 
to  me — I  know  that  nothing  can  keep 
you  from  coming  back." 

"  Y  ou  foolish  boy !  "  she  cried,  wiping 
her  eyes. 

Then  she  stood  on  tiptoe  and  kissed 
me. 

"  Take  me  to  that  nice  old  minister, 
Herbert,"  she  said.  "  I  don't  know  of 
anybody  whom  I  should  better  like  to 
marry  us.    He  must  be  a  good  man." 

I  did  not  oppose  this  purely  feminine 
reasoning,  for  the  old  clergyman  had 
impressed  me  that  way,  too.  We 
walked  on  to  the  top  of  the  bluff,  half- 
way down  which  was  the  hut.  There 
was  a  glow  of  lamplight  through  the 
thinly  curtained  window,  although  the 
moon  showed  us  the  path  plainly.  My 
hand  was  raised  to  rap  upon  the  door 
when  Eose  suddenly  seized  my  arm.  I 
thought  her  heart  had  failed  her  at  the 
last  moment,  but  when  I  turned  she  was 
pointing  at  the  window. 
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The  curtain  was  a  poor  affair  at  best, 
and  did  not  hide  the  whole  interior  of 
the  cabin.  We  saw  an  angle  of  the 
hearth,  an  old  wooden  settee,  and  upon 
his  knees  before  it  the  clergyman,  his 
hands  clasped  and  his  face  lifted  in  an 
attitude  not  to  be  mistaken.  I  was 
moved  to  the  depth  of  my  heart. 

We  waited  in  silence  while  the  old 
man  prayed.  Then,  when  he  rose  to  his 
feet  (I  saw  that  his  limbs  trembled), 
Eose  turned  to  m.e  again,  her  beautiful 
eyes  tear-filled  although  her  lips  were 
a-smile. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  in  the  least  now,^' 
she  whispered.  "  Knock  on  the  door, 
Herbert." 

I  did  so.  There  was  a  moment^s 
silence,  and  then  the  'mellow  voice  of 
the  old  clergyman  rang  out,  as  it  might 
have  from  his  pulpit  before  he  was 
pushed  aside : 

Enter,  in  God's  name.'' 
I  lifted  the  latch,  the  door  swung 
open,  and  the  poverty  and  meanness  of 
the    hut    were    revealed.    The  sight 
smote  me  to  the  heart. 

What  manner  of  people'  could  his  old 
parishioners  be,  to  leave  him.  here  with- 
out thought  for  his  material  welfare — 
he  who  had  so  long  been  burdened  with 
their  spiritual  well-being  ? 

A  more  barren  room  one  could  not 
imagine.  He  evidently  lived  and  slept 
in  it,  for  a  cot,  ready  made  up  with 
clean,  coarse  coverings,  stood  in  the 
corner. 

A  fire  of  driftwood  burned  on  the 
hearth,  but  the  hut  was  not  warm. 

There  were  a  few  books,  the  lamp,  a 
table,  which  held  a  much-worn  copy  of 
the  Scriptures,  and — that  was  all  besides 
the  settee  and  a  stool. 

The  old  clergyman  looked  at  us  in 
silence.  His  face  beamed  as  though 
from  some  inward  warmth,  and  his 
fingers  were  still  interlocked  before  him 
as  he  stood  awaiting  our  pleasure. 

"  I  understand  that  you  are  a  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel,  Mr.  Sanderson  ?  "  I 
said  questioningly. 

I  am,  young  man,  and  have  been 
such  for  fifty  years,"  he  replied  simply. 

"  You — you  are  not  very  comfortable 
here,  sir,''  I  suggested  awkwardly. 
"  This — this  is  not  what  you  have  been 
used  to  in  the  past." 


I  have  had  comfort  in  the  past.  If 
I  bear  discomfort  now,  it  is  probably 
good  for  me.  I  never  question  the 
Almighty,  young  man,"  hp  observed, 
with  some  austerity. 

I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said  hastily. 
"  I — I  was  thinking  that  it  was  unfortu- 
nate that  at  your  age — and  alone  " 

"  I  have  a  daughter  in  a  not  far  dis- 
tant town.  I  hope  to  go  to  her  before 
long,  and  we  shall  m^ake  our  home  to- 
gether again.  She  used  to  be  my  house- 
keeper, but  a  sad  affliction  overtook 
her  ^" 

"  What  was  it,  sir  ? "  Eose  asked 
quickly,  but  in  a  timid  voice. 

"  She  became  blind,  my  child,"  he 
said.  "  Friends  kindly  placed  her  in  an 
institution,  where  she  has  learned  to 
help  herself  in  many  ways,  even  to  doing 
needlework  that  will  partly  support  her. 
We  shall  have  a  home  again,  I  hope, 
before  long.  I  am  only  waiting  to- get 
to  her  " 

I  understood.  The  old  man  was 
stranded  here  in  the  hut,  with  his  few 
poor  possessions,  without  the  necessary 
funds  to  take  him  to  the  place  where  his 
daughter  lived. 

But  although  he  had  been  frank  with 
us,  he  evidently  did  not  care  to  talk  of 
his  own  affairs. 

"  What  may  I  do  for  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

He  had  drawn  the  stool  close  to  the 
feebly  burning  fire  and  motioned  Eose 
to  sit  down.  She  sat  there,  looking  at 
us  over  her  muff,  and  blushing  so  pret- 
tily that  I  wanted  to  kiss  her.  I  re- 
strained myself,  however,  and  sat  beside 
the  old  gentleman  upon  the  settee.  I 
told  him  our  difficulty,  explaining  to 
him  our  relations  to  each  other  and  in- 
tentions for  the  future,  and  showing 
him  how  necessary  it  seemed  that,  by 
reason  of  these  untoward  circum- 
stances, we  should  be  wed  now  instead 
of  waiting  until  June. 

Evidently  he  was  much  pleased  by  my 
frankness.  He  took  my  hand  warmly 
when  I  had  finished,  saying: 

"  And  I  was  all  but  misjudging  you, 
Mr.  Pancoast!  You  see,  we  are  all 
unwise  creatures.  I  feared  you  had  been 
drinking  and  that  was  why  your  sleigh 
was  wrecked.  The  tavern  yonder  is  not 
an  orderly  place." 

"  So  I  perceive.    But  I  dare  not  risk 
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crossing  the  bridge  with.  Rose — even 
afoot.  ,  There  seems  to  be  no  other  shel- 
ter for  us  to-night.  I  would  be  able  to 
set  my  heel  instantly  upon  any  slander 
that  raises  its  head  after  this  night^s 
adventure.  So  we  come  to  you  to  ask 
you  to  marry  us,  Mr.  Sanderson.  I 
understand  that  no  license  and  no  wit- 
nesses but  the  signature  of  the  officiat- 
ing pariy  are  needed.^^ 

"  You  are  correctly  informed,  Mr. 
Pancoast/^  the  clergyman  replied, 
looking  benignantly  upon  us.  "  I 
would  much  rather  the  young  woman^s 
father  were  present,  but  she  surely  has 
arrived  at  years  of  ^discretion,  and  you 
have  known  each  other  from  childhood, 
you  say. 

Stand  together  before  me,  my  chil- 
dren,^^  he  added  solemnly,  gathering  his 
scant  black  coat  about  his  tall  form. 
"  You  both,  I  believe,  appreciate  the 
grave  and  momentous  step  which  you 
are  about  to  take — a  step  which  shall  set 
you  apart,  that  shall  make  ye  twain 
seem  as  one  flesh  in  the  eyes  of  men  and 
before  your  Creator. 

He  continued  solemnly  with  a 
fatherly  introduction  to  the  real  serv- 
ice, which  he  repeated  without  the  book, 
having  learned  it  by  heart  through 
many,  many  years  of  usage.  Had  we 
stood  before  the  altar  of  a  great  church, 
with  a  droning  organ,  lights,  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  high  episcopal 
service,  the  rustling  of  silken  stuffs  in 
the  pews,  and  all  that  we  had  looked 
forward  to  as  sure  to  be  associated  with 
our  wedding,  I  am  confident  neither 
Rose  nor  I  would  have  felt  more  solemn 
nor  could  we  have  more  deeply  appre- 
ciated the  new  conditions  into  which 
this  simple  ceremony  ushered  us. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  daughter,''  Mr. 
Sanderson  said,  when  he  had  pro- 
nounced us  man  and  wife. 

He  took  her  little  hand,  but  Rose 
drew  his  bearded  face  down  to  hers,  and, 
standing  on  tiptoe,  kissed  him. 

"  You  have  made  me  very  happy,  sir," 
she  declared. 

He  turned  to  me  with  his  deep-set 
eyes  twinkling. 

"  Where  will  you  find  a  more  honest 
woman?  Ah,  Mr.  Pancoast,  you  are  to 
be  congratulated ! ''  —  and  he  wrung 
my  hand. 


We  chatted  a  few  minutes  longer, 
while  the  clergyman  made  out  the  cer- 
tificate. 

I  again  looked  about  the  poor  little 
place,  remembered  what  he  had  told  me 
about  desiring  to  go  to  his  blind  daugh- 
ter, and  slyly  counted  the  money  I  had 
with  me.  I  found  that  I  could  spare  a 
certain  sum,  and  this  I  placed  in  an  en- 
velope, sealed  it,  and  as  he  gave  the 
certificate  into  Rose's  keeping  I  handed 
him  the  envelope. 

He  bade  us  good-night  -and  watched 
as  half-way  up  the  bluff,  while  the  river 
boomed  angrily  behind  the  little  cot- 
tage. Then  he  went  in  and  shut  the 
door. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  EEVELATION. 

Rose  snuggled "  up  to  me  as  we 
walked  back  toward  the  tavern. 

"  Now,  Herbert,"  she  said,  "  do  you 
feel  a  bit  more  sure  of  me  than  before — 
you  foolish  boy  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  do,"  I  declared  stoutly. 

Although  that  wasn't  the  mainspring 
of  my  desire  to  be  married  at  once. 
However,  I  know  your  father  will  have 
to  bring  you  back  from  Scotland  now. 
You  are  my  v/if e,  dear,  and  even  lie  can- 
not take  you  from  me." 

"  But  we  must  not  teirhim,  Herbert. 
He  would  be  so  angry." 

"  We  won't  tell  him  if  we  are  not 
obliged  to.  Your  going  away  on  Mon- 
day may  make  it  possible  to  keep  the 
matter  a  secret — at  least  until  you  are 
on  the  ocean.  He  won't  know  you  didn't 
stay  with  Enid  to-night." 

"  But  suppose  other  people  ask  ? 
Suppose — suppose  the  story  gets  out, 
Herbert  ?  "  she  asked  seriously. 

Then  you  have  something  there  that 
Mr.  Sanderson  gave  you  which  will  re- 
fute any  ill-natured  gossip,  my  dear 
little  girl." 

"  Ah !  And  I  am  going  to  give  that 
to  you  to  keep  for  me,  Herbert,"  she 
said  brightly.  "  It  constitutes  a  claim 
upon  me,  doesn't  it?  Father  would 
never  try  to  keep  me  away  from  you 
when  he  knows  I  love  you  so  much,  but 
you  can  be  sure  of  me  with  this  in  your 
pocket  " — and  she  thrust  the  certificate 
into  my  hand. 
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I  took  it  with  a  laugh.  It  never  en- 
tered my  mind  at  the  moment — no  more 
than  it  did  hers — that  the  matter  was 
really  serious. 

What  happened  the  next  instant  was 
of  much  greater  moment. "  I  stumbled 
and  came  near  falling  upon  my  face  on 
the  hard-packed  snow. 

"  Dear  me,  Herbert !  Didn^t  you  see 
that  ?  "  she  cried.  "  You  might  have 
hurt  yourself.^' 

I  actually  had  not  seen  the  uneven 
place  in  the  path.  That  confounded 
speck  floating  before  my  eyes  had 
blinded  me  again. 

"  ril  tell  Pettibridge  what  I  think'  of 
him  for  not  being  able  to  cure  a  touch 
of  liver — if  that^s  what^s  the  matter 
with  lae/'  I  thought.  ■ 

We  again  arrived  at  the  hotel.  It 
was  late  now,  and  even  the  excitement 
could  no  longer  hide  the  fact  that  Rose 
y\'as  both  tired  and  sleepy. 

"  My  goodness !  "  exclaimed  the  land- 
lady crossly.  "  Have  you  been  trapse- 
ing  around  in  the  snov/  all  this  time  ? 
You  can^t  get  across  the  river  to-night, 
sir.^' 

I  allowed  Eose  to  enter  the  dimly  lit 
parlor  alone  and  I  kept  the  woman  in 
the  hall  while  I  explained  to  her  what  I 
desired.  I  showed  her  the  marriage 
certificate. 

You  will  be  so  kind  as  to  remxcmber 
this/'  I  said  pointedly,  "  if  any  inquiries 
should  be  made.^' 

Bless  us  and  save  us !  A  weddin^ — 
a  runaway  match,  eh  ?  she  exclaimed. 
"  Well,  well !  She^s  certainly  a  sweetly 
pretty  girl.^^ 

I  had  to  cut  short  her  voluble  re- 
marks. I  learned  that  there  was  a  bed- 
chamber on  the  first  floor,  off  the  parlor. 
The  house  was  now  comparatively  quiet. 

"  My  wife  will  occupy  that  chamber. 
Vre  shall  walk  to  the  railway  station  and 
take  the  early  train.  I  v/ill  engage  the 
p^arlor  likewise  for  the  night.^^ 

Seeing  that  I  would  brook  no  fa- 
miliarity, the  woman  did  as  I  bade  her, 
airing  the  linen  for  Rosens  couch  and 
helping  m^y  little  girl  in  some  small  mat- 
ters of  the  toilet.  I  think  my  wife's 
loveliness  and  innocence  rather  subdued 
the  creature. 

I  ordered  a  lamp  in  the  parlor  for 


myself ;  Eose  kissed  me  and  retired,  and 
I  sat  down  to  my  vigil.  I  heard  the 
landlady  for -some  time,  and  then  grad- 
ually every  sound  about  the  old  tavern 
died  out  and  I  knew  that  I  alone  was 
awake. 

I  found  a  paper-covered  novel  that 
wasn't  so  bad,  and  read  until  my  eye 
warned  me  that  it  would  stand  no  more 
abuse  for  that  night,  at  least.  Indeed, 
both  my  eyes  felt  swollen  and  inflamed. 

I  went  to  the  window  and  allowed  the 
cool  air  to  lave  my  eyes  and  brow, 

.  There  had  been  a  great  change  in  the 
tem.perature.  There  was  warning  of  a 
sudden  spring  thaw  in  the  air,  and  as  I 
stood  there  at  the  open  casement. for  a 
few  moments  it  seemed  to  m.e  as  though 
the  voice  of  the  river  had  changed. 

A  deeper  roar  vibrated  upon  the  air, 
and  the  grinding  of  ice-cakes  and 
timbers  above  the  weakened  bridge  was 
louder  than  before.  The  m.oon  'had  set, 
and  I  could  see  nothing  but  a  black 
streak  where  the  river  flowed,  but  I 
knew  the  stream  must  be  far  above  its 
usual  high-water  mark. 

The  road  lay  between  the  tavern  and 
the  river,  so  there  was  no  danger  of  the 
fiood  damaging  it,  but  I  thought  of  Mr. 
Sanderson's  little  cabin  below  the  bluff 
and  wondered  if  the  old  gentleman  was 
not  really  in  danger  of  having  even  that 
poor  habitation  svfept  away  from  him. 

I  went  back  to  my  book,  but  my  eyes 
gave  me  such  discomfort  thai  I  could 
not  read.  Then  I  must  have  lost  myself 
for  som.e  time,  and  when  I  was  aroused 
it  was  in  a  sudden  sweat  of  iear.  The 
lamp  was  burning  low — was  on  the  verge 
of  flickering  out,  indeed— and  outside 
the  windov/  I  saw  the  gray  light  of  the 
clear  winter  dawn.  The  tavern 
seemed  to-  rock  on  its  foundations,  and 
I  heard  a  sound  that,  in  my  moment  of 
awakening,  seemed  to  me  like  the  roar  of 
heavy  surf  on  a  sea  beach. 

In  a  moment  I  knew  what  it  was.  The 
ice-bridge  up-stream  had  burst,  and  the 
mass  of  water,  ice  and  drift  it  had  held 
back  was  pouring  down  the  valley  of  the 
Foxcroft. 

I  heard  somebody  running  down  the 
stairs,  and  rushed  into  the  hall  in  time 
to  meet  the  man  who  had  cared  for  my 
horses. 
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"  It^s  busted !  he  exclaimed,  seeing 
me.    "  The  bridge  is  bound  to  gO'  now." 

"  Any  danger  to  your  outbuildings  ?  " 
I  asked  him,  thinking  of  the  grays. 

"  Nop.  We^re  too  far  up  the  hill  to 
be  touched,"  he  answered,  and  dashed 
out  of  the  house. 

I  went  back  into  the  parlor  for  my  hat 
and  coat.  I  listened  a  moment  at  Eose^s 
door,  but,  heard  no  sound,  so  I  followed 
him. 

The  loudest  of  the  uproar  had  died 
away.  I  looked  down  the  stream  and 
saw  the  last  of  the  bridge  beams  torn 
from  their  fastenings  and  go  swirling 
down-stream  with  the  flood.  The  river 
before  the  tavern  tossed  like  an  angry 
s-ea  and  was  filled  with  cakes  of  ice  and 
various  drift. 

During  the  passage  of  the  accumu- 
lated water  it  had  risen  almost  to  the 
level  of  the  highway;  its  highest  mark 
was  plain  along  the  bluff. 

I  stumbled  across  the  road  and  looked 
down  into  the  swirling  stream.  The 
snow  had  been  torn  from  the  river  bank 
and  in  places  the  earth  had  been  scooped 
away,  too. 

The  bridge  below  was  marked  now 
only  by  two  or  three  splintered  piles  and 
still-standing  abutments.  When  I 
turned  to  peer  in  the  other  direction — • 
up  stream — I  observed  that  the  flood 
had  swept  the  bank  bare  as  far  as  I 
could  see. 

And  then  suddenly  I  cried  aloud.  The 
hostler,  who  v/as  within  hearing,  came 
running  to  me. 

I  was  pointing  up  the  river  with 
shaking  finger,  and  he  looked  and 
understood  instantly. 

Vm  hanged !  "  he  exclaimed  with  un- 
feigned pity.  "  Old  Parson  Sanderson^s 
shack  has  gone!  An^  the  old  fellow  in 
it,  I  bet  ye !  " 

I  could  not  keep  back  the  tears.  I 
felt  somehow  guilty  that  I  had  not  gone 
down  there  in  the  night  and  warned  the 
old  clergyman  of  his  danger.  As  we 
stood  there,  I  heard  the  whistle  of  a 
railroad  engine.  It  reminded  me  that 
I  had  intended  taking  the  first  train 
from  the  local  station. 

"  Oh,  that's  only  a  freight,"  said  the 
hostler  in  reply  to  my  question.  "  The 
accommodation  stops  on  signal  at  8:15." 


He  left  me  and  I  started  back  to  the 
tavern  to  arouse  Rose  and  prepare  for 
our  early  start.  The  sun  was  rising  now 
and  glared  redly  across  the  snow-covered 
pastures. 

What  with  the  abuse  I  had  given  my 
eyes  during  the  night,  the  tears  which 
still  filled  them,  and  the  glare  of  the 
sunlight;  I  could  scarcely  see  when  I 
reached  the  tavern  door.  It  was  there, 
while  I  waited  to  wipe  away  the  tears 
and  compose  myself  before  seeing  Rose, 
that  I  made  a  discovery  which  fairly 
frightened  me. 

But  after  a  minute  or  two  I  controlled 
the  riot  of  emotion  which  possessed  me, 
and  went  indoors.  The  noise  of  the 
freshet  and  the  bustle  of  the  tavern  had 
aroused  Rose,  and  she  came  from  her 
room  as  fresh  and  blushing  as  divinely 
as  her  namesake  on  a  dewy  morning. 

The  landlady,  v/ho  evidently  tried  to 
be  kind  in  her  way,  served  us  breakfast 
and  bade  us  an  enthusiastic  good-by 
when  we  started  on  our  walk  to  the 
railroad  station.  I  had  been  fortunate 
in  keeping  from  my  wife  the  knowledge 
of  the  dreadful  fate  which  had  over- 
taken old  Mr.  Sanderson,  but  despite  my 
efforts  to  be  cheerful  she  rallied  me  on 
my  perturbed  countenance. 

In  the  train,  and  hurrying  by  a 
roundabout  way  to  our  home  town  (I 
had  wired  Mr.  Olyphant  from  the  sta- 
tion). Rose  and  I  had  some  very  serious 
converse.  I  lay  back  in  the  seat  with 
my  ^yes  closed  most  of  the  time  while 
we  talked. 

We  agreed  that,  if  nothing  came  of 
our  little  adventure  —  if  none  of  our 
friends  heard  of  our  being  obliged  to 
remain  at  the  roadside  hotel — we  would 
keep  our  marriage  a  secret.  Mr.  Oly- 
phant would  rave  did  he  learn  that  we 
had  been  married  in  any  suCh  way,  and 
Rose  would  find  the  trip  to  Scotland  un- 
pleasant enough  without  his  nagging 
her  all  the  time  about  it.  I  knew  I 
could,  fix  it  with  Bob  Angle  about  the 
horses. 

Rose's  father  was  disturbed  enough 
over  our  remaining  away  all  night,  as  it 
was.  My  telegram  had  plainly  just 
saved  his  wiring  Enid — and  then  the  cat 
would  have  been  out  of  the  bag. 

The  remainder  of  that  Sunday  was  a 
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very  busy  time  for.  us  all.  Aunt  Matilda 
swallowed  her  dislike  of  James  Olyphant 
and  went  to  the  railroad  station^  with  me 
in  the  evening  to  see  the  travelers  off. 

Olyphant  looked  dour  enough  as  I 
held  Eose  in  my  arms  the  moment  be- 
fore the  train  started  and  whispered  my 
last  word  into  her  ear.   It  was  "  wife ! 

Then  Aunt  Matilda  and  I  rode  home. 

I  kept  my  eyes  closed  most  of  the 
way,  and  aunt  scolded  me  about  abusing 
them. 

"Dr.  Pettibridge  came  yesterday  just 
after  you  started  on  your  sleigh-ride/^ 
she  said.  "  He — he  wanted  to  see  you 
very  much.^^ 

"  Who  was  it  with  him  ?    I  asked. 

She  started,  glancing  suddenly  at  me 
from  the  corners  of  her  eyes,  and  her 
face  flushed. 

I  continued: 

"  The  other  doctor,  I  mean.  I  saw 
them.    Was  it  another  specialist  ? 

"  Oh,  Herbert ! "  she  whispered, 
clutching  my  arm. 

"For  my  eyes  again I  demanded 
sternly. 

"  Ye-es.  You  have  got  to  stop  work- 
ing— for  a  while,  Herbie.^^  Aunt  Ma- 
tilda felt  very  tender  indeed  when  she 
called  me  that.  "  Dr.  Pettibridge  will 
bring  Dr.  Hanley  to-morrow. 

I  nodded.  I  knew  that  Hanley  was 
the  name  of  the  most  famous  oculist 
then  in  the  metropolis.  Pettibridge  had 
desired  me  to  see  him,  instead  of  the 
other  man,  the  year  before. 

"  So  I  am  not  bilious,  after  all  ?  I 
said  wearily.  "  Well,  I'm  glad  Eose  got 
away  without  finding  out  what  is  the 
matter  with  me.'' 

For  I  knew  now  that  it  was  eyes.  The 
discovery  I  had  made  early  that  morn- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  the  tavern  was 
that  my  left  eye  was  totally  blind! 

What  I  had  been  warned  against 
twelve  months  before  had  come  upon 
me  I 
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And,  it  seemed,  what  I  had  learned 
now — what  had  stricken  me  so  suddenly 
— some  of  my  friends  had  expected  for 
some  time. 


The  oculist  who  treated  me  the  year 
before  had  warned  Pettibridge  that 
blindness  might  result  from  the  trouble 
which  then  but  slightly  affected  my 
sight. 

Whether  I  used  my  eyes  or  no,  the 
result  was  quite  sure  to  be  the  same- 
only  by  not  working  at  my  trade  I  might 
have  postponed  my  present  condition  a 
few  months  or  weeks.  Pettibridge  did 
not  suspect  what  was  coming  upon  me  at 
first  when  I  went  to  him  about  the  black 
speck,  but  soon  he  had  been  obliged  to 
tell  the  truth  to  my  aunt. 

And  then,  it  seemed  (for  I  drew  all 
this  very  unwillingly  from  Aunt  Ma- 
tilda that  Sunday  evening  after  v/e  re- 
turned from  the  railway  station),  James 
Olyphant  had  learned  of  my  coming 
affliction. 

His  taking  Eose  away  to  Scotland  so 
suddenly  was  at  once  explained.  Nat- 
urally he  wished  to  separate  his  daugh- 
ter from  a  man  likely  to  be  blind. 
Knowing  his  daughter's  affection  for 
me,  and  her  impetuous  disposition,  he 
had  feared  she  would  insist  upon 
marrying  me  at  once. 

"But  I  Just  told  him  you  should 
marry  Eose  any  way !  "  declared  Aunt 
Matilda.  "  As  though  I  couldn't  do  as 
well  by  you,  Herbert,  as  James  Olyphant 
can  by  Eose!  What  is  mine  shall  be 
yours  when  I  die,  and  if  that  doesn't 
satisfy  him,  I'll  settle  an  annuity  upon 
you  for  life  at  once." 

And  what  could  I  say  to  the  dear  old 
creature  ? 

Aunt  Matilda  was  not  beloved  by  the 
family  in  general;  she  was  endured  for 
her  money's  sake.  But  in  these  four 
years  I  had  lived  with  her  (she  un- 
graciously asked  me  to  come,  first, 
because  she  was  afraid  of  being  robbed 
if  there  wasn't  a  man  in  the  house)  I 
had  found  her  softer  side,  and  learned 
that,  to  use  one  of  her  own  ^phrases, 
"  her  bark  was  a  sight  worse  than  her 
bite!" 

But  I  could  not  properly  respond  to 
her  kindness. 

Think  of  my  position!  Blind — or 
nearly  so — perhaps  for  life;  unable  to 
help  myself  or  to  earn  a  penny;  and  I 
had  tied  to  me  by  the  bonds  of  wedlock 
the  sprightly  little  Eose  Olyphant.  Oh, 
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how  bitterly  did  I  repent  that  hasty 
marriage  in  the  old  clergyman^s  hnt! 

Her  father,  I  knew,  had  been  per- 
fectly right  in  seeking  to  save  his  daugh- 
ter from  a  union  with  such  a  helpless 
lump  of  clay  as  I  was  like  to  be.  How 
could  a  butterfly  creature  like  Eose  exist 
tied  for  life  to  a  blind  mole  of  a  man — 
a  helpless  and  dependent  creature  ?  She 
loved  society  and  amusements,  and  all 
the  life  and  gaiety  to  be  found 
in  social  intercourse.  I  would  be  a 
drag  upon  her — a  millstone  about  her 
neck. 

For  this  evening  I  looked  only  upon 
the  darker  side  of  the  cloud.  I  be- 
lieved that  if  my  left  eye  was  affected, 
my  right  would  be  sure  to  go,  too.  And, 
any  wa}^,  I  must  be  dependent  upon  the 
charity  of  my  friends.  I  could  not 
support  the  wife  I  had  married.  That 
certificate  Eose  had  entrusted  to  my  care 
seemed  fairly  to  burn  my  breast,  against 
which  it  lay.  Instead  of  its  being  a 
blessed  instrument,  as  we  had  believed, 
it  was  a  curse  to  that  innocent  child. 

She  had  been  kept  entirely  in  igno- 
rance of  the  state  of  my  eyesight.  I 
had  made  light  of  any  such  trouble 
before  her,  and  everybody  who  had 
known  what  was  threatening  me  had 
done  their  best  to  hide  it  from  Eose. 

Now  she  had  started  for  Scotland 
without  an  iota  of  suspicion.  During 
this  day,  while  I  was  stumbling  about 
as  blind  as  a  bat  in  one  eye,  she  had 
been  unconscious  of  my  trouble.  Her 
father  hoped  to  wean  her  from  me  while 
away  from  home.  Of  that  I  had  been 
assured  before,  but  had  laughed  at  the 
possibility. 

N"ow  all  the  circumstances  had 
changed.  If  I  grew  totally  blind,  would 
not  I  be  a  villain  to  wish  her  to  be  faith- 
ful? 

The  thought  of  me  as  a  helpless,  grop- 
ing creature — not  a  man,  but  a  thing — 
might  horrify  her;  she  might  shrink 
from  ever  seeing  me  again. 

It  would  be  better  so,  perhaps.  And 
then  I  remembered  the  paper  in  my 
pocket  again,  and  knew  that  fate  had 
interfered  in  this  matter,  balking  James 
Olyphant. 

Eose  was  my  wife ;  blind  or  seeing,  I 
was  bound  to  her  and  she  to  me.  You 


may  believe  that  I  slept  but  little  that 
night,  despite  the  fact  that  I  had  dozed 
but-  a  short  hour  in  the  hotel  parlor  the 
night  before. 

But  through  the  long  hours  I  formed 
a  plan  to  which  I  determined  to  con- 
form. 

I  would  not  let  word  be  sent  to  Eose 
of  my  threatened  peril.  If  James  Oly- 
phant wished  to  tell  her,  he  could  do 
so,  but  I  would  not  influence  her  one 
way  or  the  other. 

He  possibly  believed  that  if  Eose 
knew  I  was  going  blind  she  might 
shrink  from  me.  I  believed  that  if  she 
learned  of  it  her  pity  and  love  would 
bring  her  quickly  to  my  side.  Which 
of  us  twain  were  right  it  did  not  matter  ; 
I  wished  to  be  sure  of  my  fate  first 
before  Eose  was  informed. 

Therefore  I  begged  Aunt  Matilda  to 
write  nothing  to  Eose  about  it.  I  spoke 
cheerfully  at  breakfast,  indeed,  about 
my  affliction.  I  used  my  right  eye  well 
enough  and  made  light  of  the  blindness 
of  the  other. 

Aunt  Matilda,  hov^^ever,  was  afflicted 
with  "  the  sniffles  and  I  could  not  raise 
her  spirits. 

Pettibridge  had  sent  up  word  that  I 
was  not  to  go  out  or  to  use  my  eyes  until 
Dr.  Hanley  came  up.  They  did  not 
arrive  until  nearly  noon. 

There  had  been  a  bad  wreck  on  the 
railroad,  I  heard  the  New  York  special- 
ist say  as  they  entered  our  hall.  His 
examination  of  my  eyes  was  very  thor- 
ough and  occupied  more  than  two  hours. 
Before  it  was  over  I  must  admit  that 
my  nerves  became  pretty  raw. 

I  heard  Mrs.  Maxwell  from  across  the 
street  come  into  aunt's  sitting-room, 
and  I  was  glad  she  was  there,  for  a  few 
minutes  later  I  heard  aunt  scream  and  I 
pretty  nearly  Jumped  out  of  my  chair. 

"  What^s  the  matter  ?  I  demanded. 
"  What s  happened  to  her  ? 

For  Aunt  Matilda  was  usually  a  most 
calm  and  collected  person;  now  she  was 
screaming  and  moaning  and. playing  the 
part  of  an  hysterical  patient  to  perfec- 
tion. 

"  For  God's  sake,  go  out  and  stop  that 
woman ! "  snapped  Hanley  to  Petti- 
bridge, and  our  family  physician  obeyed. 

In  a  few  moments  they  removed  aunt 
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to  her  room  above.  Evidently  the 
strain  of  waiting  to  hear  the  report  on 
my  eyes  had  been  too  much  for  her.  I 
was  glad  Mrs.  Maxwell  happened  to  be 
with  her. 

When  Pettib  ridge  came  back  he 
seemed  a  good  bit  rattled  himself.  His 
hands  shook,  and  he  answered  Hanley 
only  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  as  though  there 
was  a  death  in  the  house. 

Indeed,  the  house  did  seem  to  shelter 
some  awful  tragedy.  After  aunt  was 
taken  up-stairs  and  there  was  some  run- 
ning about  of  servants  the  whole  place 
grew  wonderfully  quiet. 

I  was  assured,  however,  that  Miss 
Bolis  was  not  seriously  ill.  ■ 

"  Just  overwrought,  that's  all,  my 
poor  Herb,''  Pettibridge  said  in  a 
shaking  voice. 

I  heard  the  specialist  address  a  good 
round  oath  to  him  at  that. 

They  had  my  eyes  bandaged  by  this 
time,  so  I  was  perfectly  helpless.  Han- 
ley declared  the  only  way  possible  to 
save  my  right  eye  was  to  keep  the  light 
from  it  for  a  time. 

He  was  cheerful  about  it,  however, 
and  I  did  not  lose  my  grip  on  myself. 

But  almost  everybody  else,  including 
that  fool  Pettibridge,  went  about  on 
tiptoes  and  asked  me  "  how  I  felt  now  ?  " 
and  whispered  and  otherwise  acted  as  if 
the  possible  loss  of  my  eyesight  was  a 
national  calamity  and  as  though  every- 
body should  go  into  mourning  because 
of  it. 

Joe  Lemmon  came  over  before  dinner 
and  added  his  mite  to  making  me  feel 
as  though  I  was  on  the  brink  of  perdi- 
tion.   And  Joe  is  unusually  funny. 

After  he  had  talked  to  me  as  solemnly 
as  a  new  minister  for  half  an  hour  I 
broke  out: 

"  For  God's  sake,  Joe,"  I  cried,  "  do 
something  besides  snivel!  What's  the 
matter  with  all  these  folks,  any  way? 
Do  you  think  it  is  going  to  make  me 
feel  any  pleasanter  to  act  and  talk  all 
the  time  in  a  way  to  remind  me  of  these 
blessed  eyes  of  mine?  Tell  me  some- 
tliing  new.  Haven't  you  a  joke  that  I 
haven't  heard?  Then  tell  me  an  old 
one.  I'm  aching  for  a  laugh!  Here, 
get  the  paper.  I  feel  lost  without  hear- 
ing the  news.  What's  happened  to-day? 


I  heard  that  specialist  say  there  was  a 
big  railroad  wreck.  Eead  me  about 
it  ". 

And  here  I  was  cut  off  in  my  tirade 
by  Joe  unaccountably  jumping  up  and 
running  out  of  the  house.  And  the 
confounded  big  booby  was  crying!  He 
always  was  a  soft-hearted  chap,  but  I 
didn't  know  he  thought  so  much  of  me 
as  all  that ! 

Quite  a  bunch  of  folks  came  in  during 
the  evening,  and  I  made  the  maid  bring 
them  all  in  to  see  me,  till  I  had  a  room- 
ful. 

^^It's  not  half  so  lonely  here  in  the 
dark  when  I  hear  you  all  about  me,"  I 
said,  and  at  once  one  foolish  woman 
began  to  cry! 

Oh,  I  was  getting  good  and  sick  of  it ! 

They  sat  around  in  groups  and  whis- 
pered together  while  one  after  another 
took  up  the  duty  of  talking  to  me — real 
loud  and  distinctly,  too,  you  know,  as 
though  I  were  deaf  as  well  as  blind. 

I  never  realized  before  that  I  was 
acquainted  with  such  a  bunch  of  con- 
summate asses ! 

Tears!  Why,  it  seemed  as  though 
everybody  was  on  their  verge.  Even 
Anna,  the  maid,  cried  all  the  time  she 
cut  up  my  meat  at  dinner  and  helped  me 
find  my  coffee  cup  and  knife  and  fork. 

That  meal  had  been  an  experience, 
however.  I  never  knew  before  how  really 
dependent  we  are  upon  sight.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  our  hands  do 
many  offices  for  us  almost  involuntarily 
— at  least,  with  little  help  from  the 
organs  of  vision. 

But  I  fumbled  my  knife  and  fork;  I 
laid  down  a  spoon  beside  my  plate  and 
then  could  not  find  it  again,  and  I  tipped 
over  my  cup,  when  I  am  sure  I  placed  it 
exactly  where  I  was  in  the  habit  of  put- 
ting it  upon  the  board. 

I  could  see,  in  my  fancy,  the  lay-out 
of  the  dinner-table — knew  just  where 
the  salt-cellar  and  pepper-shaker  and 
the  cruet-stand  and  other  articles  were 
always  placed. 

Anna  swore  that  the  table  was  set  the 
same  as  usual  and  I  had  my  usual  chair 
in  its  usual  place.  Yet  I  couldn't  find  a 
thing  properly. 

I  was  finally  glad  when  it  came  bed- 
time.   Aunt  Matilda  had  kept  her  room 
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since  her  bad  turn,  but  she  sent  down 
word  to  have  Jerome,  the  coachman, 
come  in  to  help  me  to  bed.  I  balked  at 
that,  however. 

"  No,^^  I  said,  "  Fm  not  going  to  begin 
\  that  way.    I  have  lived  four  years  in 

this  house. 

"  I  must  begin  by  helping  myself,  ■ 
otherwise  I  will  be  a  nuisance.^^  (A 
burst  of  tears  from  Anna  and  the 
cook,  Jerome,  sniveling  in  the  middle- 
distance.)  "  I  am  going  to  find  my  way 
up-stairs  to  bed,  and  I  am  going  to 
undress  myself  and  retire  as  usual.  In 
the  morning  one  of  you  can  come  in 
and  lay  out  my  clean  linen  and  put  my 
studs  in  for  me,  but  I  will  not  be  babied ! 
Come !  Out  of  my  way.  Fm  going  up- 
stairs ! 

I  groped  my  way  out  of  the  room, 
colliding  twice  with  chairs  which  seemed 
to  have  been  out  of  their  place.  I 
learned  later  why  it  is  a  man  travels  in 
a  circle  when  he  is  lost  in  the  woods. 
I  was  lost  in  this  darkness  that  had 
fallen  upon  me  and  I  could  not  walk  a 
straight  line  to  save  me. 

But  I  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
walked  up  briskly,  and  by  trailing  one 
hand  along  the  wall,  thus  counting  the 
doors,  found  my  own  room  without  dif- 
ficulty. There  I  entered  and  closed  the 
door  upon  the  servants  who  begged  me 
to  allow  them  to  assist. 

I  could  have  wept  with  vexation,  how- 
ever, despite  my  boldness.  My  helpless- 
ness made  me  angry  as  well  as  dis- 
traught. I  was  by  no  means  in  a 
gentle  mood. 

I  heard  the  group  of  servants  cackling 
outside.  They  expected,  I  suppose,  to 
hear  me  fall  over  something  or  hurt 
myself  in  some  other  way.  It  was  ter- 
rible to  be  so  helpless! 

And  then  old  Jerome  broke  the  strain 
of  the  moment,  and  set  me  in  a  roar  of 
laughter,  by  crying  shrilly  through  the 
keyhole : 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Pancoast,  do  lemme  in  to 
light  the  gas  for  ye.  Annans  forgot  to 
do  it.^^ 

"  What  the  dickens  do  you  suppose  I 
want  the  gas  lit  for  ?    I  returned. 

The  tight  bandage  over  both  my  eyes 
made  it  impossible  for  m,e  to  distinguish 
between  daylight  and  dark. 


They  went  away  after  that,  and  I  set 
my  mind  to  the  task  which  confronted 
me.  I  was  determined  not  to  give  in  to 
this  handicap.  I  would  not  call  for 
assistance,  never  mJnd  what  happened. 

First  I  conjured  up  a  picture  in  my 
mind  of  the  bedchamber.  Aunt  Ma- 
tilda, was  a.  very  precise  housekeeper, 
and  I  was  a  person  of  method  myself.  I 
could  see  with  my  inner  vision  just  how 
every  article  of  furniture  looked  in  that 
room. 

On  a  certain  chair  I  always  draped 
most  of  my  clothing.  A  certain  hook 
and  hanger  in  the  cupboard  received 
this  coat  and  vest  I  wore.  My  trousers 
were  folded  on  their  creases  and  laid  in 
the  bottom  drawer  of  my  chiffonier. 

I  went  to  work  quite  calmly  to  disrobe 
and  without  mishap  arrived  at  the  point 
where  I  desired  my  night-suit.  The 
hook  was  empty. 

I  knew  the  drawer  in  which  my 
pajamas  were  kept,  and  after  a  little 
fumbling  and  counting  of  handles  found 
the  receptacle  and  drew  it  out.  But 
with  my  hands  upon  the  piles  of  neatly 
folded  jackets  and  trousers  I  was 
stricken  with  a  sudden  thought. 

I  am  no  dandy,  but  must  confess  to 
some,  fastidious — finicky Aunt  Ma- 
tilda calls  them — tastes.  I  hadn^t  two 
suits  of  pajamas  of  the  same  color,  and 
now  if  I  chanced  to  mix  them — to  take 
half  a  suit  of  one  color  and  half  of  an- 
other— the  chambermaid  would  notice 
it  in  the.  morning  and  would  discover 
one  further  mark  of  helplessness  to 
relate  against  me. 

I  really  had  a  foolish  though  strong 
objection  to  my  misfortune  being  re- 
marked upon. 

"  111  tell  her  to-morrow  to  always  put 
out  my  night-clothes  now,^^  I  decided, 
and  would  have  got  into  bed  with  my 
underclothing  on,  when,  upon  reaching 
the  bed  itself,  I  found  the  coverings 
turned  back  and  the  missing  suit  of 
pajamas  lying  across  the  pillow.  And 
then  her  thoughtfulness  angered  toe ! 

This  whole  business  had  got  upon  my 
nerves  so  that  I  was  most  unreasonable. 

Even  to  this  day,  however,  after  a 
long  experience  as  one  of  "  those  that 
walk  in  darkness,^^  I  am  frequ'ently 
vexed  when  I  find  that  somebody  has 
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done  something  for  me  which  I  have 
learned  or  should  have  learned  to  do  for 
myself. 

I  am  tender  on  that  point. 

Fortunately,  I  had  no  pain  now  in  my 
left  eye,  and"^  I  slept.  But  some  time 
during  the  night  (I  knew  it  conld  not  be 
daybreak,  for  everything  was  dead  qniet 
both  in  and  out  of  the  house)  I  awoke 
suddenly  and  from  such  a  sound  slumber 
that  I  did  not  realize  where  I  was  nor 
what  had  happened  to  me. 

I  had  dreamed  my  experience  in  the 
roadside  tavern  over  again,  and  sat  up 
suddenly  in  bed,  fearing  that  something 
had  happened  to  my  child-wife  in  her 
inner  chamber.  I  could  not  understand 
the  flat  darkness  that  depressed  me,  and 
leaped  out  of  bed,  groping  for  the  door 
(as  I  thought)  of  Eose's  room.  I  had 
left  the  doorway  of  my  clothes  closet 
open,  and,  getting  into  the  angle  behind 
this,  tried  to  fight  my  way  to  light  and  a 
knowledge  of  my  surroundings.  My 
feelings  for  the  moment  I  was  penned 
into  the  unfamiliar  corner  were  not 
those  which  I  should  care  to  have 
repeated. 

But  soon  my  brain  cleared,  I  remem- 
bered my  condition  and  my  situation, 
and  crept  back  to  bed  much  broken  in 
spirit  and  lay  trembling  until  day— the 
day  which  I  feared  more  than  I  did  the 
night,  because  I  could  not  see  it ! 


CHAPTEE  V. 

WHAT   ABOUT  KOSE  ? 

I  WILL  not  weary  the  reader  with  the 
details  of  my  first  experiences.  Those 
related  of  my  going  to  bed  that  first 
night  are  sufficient  to  show  my  state 
of  mind  and  the  extent  of  my  physical 
helplessness. 

I  savf,  too,  that  if  I  displayed  my 
vexation  or  my  depression  of  spirits, 
everybody  about  me  would  be  sad,  too, 
and  I  had  had  enough  of  melancholy  the 
.  night  before.  I  put  off  the  black  dog 
when  I  rose  and,  whistling,  commenced 
the  slow  task  of  dressing. 

Anna  had  been  in  and  laid  out  the 
linen  as  I  had  asked  her.  I  got  along 
famously  with  my  toilet,  and  when  I 
ran  up  the  window  shade  at  the  head  of 
2  a 


my  bed  I  felt  the  warm  sunlight  on  my 
face  and  hands,  and  it  heartened  me  up. 

Yet  there  was  an  undercurrent  of 
feeling  that  was  almost  uncanny.  All 
the  time  it  seemed  as  though  I  was  being 
watched. 

Out  of  the  unfathomable  darkness 
which  surrounded  me  it  seamed  to  my 
excited  brain  as  though  thousands  of 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  me — baleful, 
threatening  eyes;  eyes  that  bore  ill-will 
and  hatred  in  their  glance. 
-  Pshav/!  Don^t  I  know  it  was  foolish 
and  only  the  fancy  of^my  over-exerted 
mind  ?  I  knew  it  then,  too.  Neverthe- 
less, I  could  not  shake  ofi  the  impression 
and  I  actually  "  whistled  to  keep  up  my 
courage." 

I  was  like  a  country  boy  traveling  the 
ghost-haunted  cow-lane  after  dark. 

But  1  felt  better  when  I  had  com- 
pleted my  toilet,  even  to  the  tying  of  a 
four-in-hand  and  getting  a  pin  stuck  in 
it  at  a  proper  angle.  How  my  hair 
looked  I  could  not  say,  and  I  had  not 
dared  to  tackle  the  shaving  problem, 
although  I  usually  performed  that  office 
of  the  toilet  every  morning. 

It  v/as  not  until  I  reached  the  library 
that  I  learned  I  was  early.  Anna  had 
not  finished  dusting.  She  said  some- 
thing cheery  about  my  .being  dressed 
more  quickly  than  she  had  expected,  and 
I  thanked  her  for  it. 

Your  job  is  to  smile,  young  woman,'' 
I  told  her.  "  Don't  let's  have  any  more 
tears  and  'goings-on.'  I'll  do  all  the 
weeping  that's  necessary  myself." 

"Sure,  sir;  that  do  be  a  true  word 
you're  sp'akin',"  she  declared.  "  Ye've 
cause  enough  to  wape." 

And  just  then  Aunt  Matilda  entered, 
caught  her  last  words,  and  sent  the  poor 
girl  from  the  room  in  a  hurry  with  a 
sharp  command.  I  rather  thought  that 
aunt  need  not  have  called  the  girl  down 
— especially  as  she  had  gone  to  pieces 
herself  the  day  before. 

For  the  first  time  since  I  could  re- 
member, the  old  spinster  came  to  me 
and  kissed  me  warmly  on  the  forehead. 

"  A  fine  morning,  Herbert,"  she  said, 
and  there  was  a  note  of  tenderness  in 
her  voice  which,  also,  I  had  seldom  dis- 
covered before.      How  did  you  sleep  ?  " 
I  told  her  the  usual  polite  lie,  and  I 
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went  rummaging  and  whistling  about 
the  room,  playing  a  little  game  with 
myself  for  the  nonce.  It  was  "  I  spy ! 
with  my  hands— thinking  of  an  object 
that  I  knew  to  be  here  in  the  library 
and  then  seeking  it  out  by  the  sense 
of  touch. 

When  Aunt  Matilda  asked  me  what 
I  was  doing  I  told  her  I  expected  to 
spend  a  deal  of  my  time  in  fhi^  room 
for  a  while,  and  I  wished  to  become 
familiar  with  it. 

I — 111  go  and  see  about  breakfast/' 
she  declared  gruffly,  and  hurried  out  of 
the  library — crying,  I  suppose.  There 
certainly  were  enough  tears  shed  around 
that  house  those  first  few  days  to  wash 
me  completely  away! 

That  first  morning  I  did  something 
which  the  doctor  had  forbidden  me  ex- 
pressly, but  there  was,  in  my  mind,  a 
good  reason  for  breaking  the  law  he  had 
laid  down.  My  private  papers  and 
letters  were  in  an  old-fashioned  desk 
in  the  library — an  escritoire  given  up  by 
my  aunt  entirely  to  my  use.  Naturally 
there  were  papers  which  I  did  not  wish 
other  eyes  than  my  own  to  see — espe- 
cially Eose's  letters. 

I  m.ade  an  excuse  to  get  everybody  out 
of  the  room  by  saying  that  I  wished  to 
nap,  and  then  went  to  the  desk,  bundled 
all'  the  dear  letters  together  and  hid 
them  in  a  drawer  which  I  locked,  hang- 
ing the  key  on  the  ring  with  the  other 
keys  I  always  carried. 

With  the  letters  I  locked  up  the  mar- 
riage certificate,  and  that  I  had  \o  raise 
my  bandage  to  make  sure  was  the  right 
paper  when  I  laid  it  away  with  the 
letters. 

It  made  me  very  unhappy  for  a  little 
while.  It  seemed  almost  like  putting 
away  the  keepsakes  of  one  who  had  gone 
from  me  never  to  return.  Rose  was  now 
at  sea  and  many  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  me,  it  was  true,  but  there  was  no 
reason,  aside  from  my  general  lov/ 
spirits,  for  me  to  think  that  harm  would 
come  to  her. 

Yet  every  time  I  mentioned  the 
absent  one  that  day  Aunt  Matilda  had  a 
fit  of  the  weeps,  so  I  learned  it  was  best 
to  ignore  the  subject.  Yet  I  desired 
mightily  to  talk  about  Rose  with 
somebody.  '  ^ 


For,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  woul^ 
never  have  married  her  had  I  known  this 
affliction  of  total  blindness  threatened 
me,  the  knowledge  that  she  was  my  wife 
was  the  one  bright  spot  in  my  darkened 
existence. 

Pettibridge  came  fussing  around  and 
wormed  out  of  me  the  admission  that  I 
had  not  slept  but  a  part  of  the  night. 
He  gave  me  some  powders  to  take  and 
was  altogether  quite  cheerful— in  a  pro- 
fessional way.  ' 

I  had  become  hungry  for  news.  I 
missed  the  daily  papers,  and  I  made 
him  take  up  the  latest  journal  and  read 
me  a  column  account  of  a  social  affair 
which  I  should  have  attended  had  not 
m-y  confounded  eyes  gone  back  on  me. 

"Going  to  the  Handel  Club  to- 
morrow night  ?  1  asked  him  casually, 
that  musical  society  of  amateurs  being 
one  in  which  both  he  and  I— and  Rose, 
as  well — were  deeply  interested. 

He  hesitated  a  moment  and  then 
blurted  out: 

"  There — there  isn't  going  to  be  any 
meeting  to-morrow  night.'' 

"  Why  not  ?  "  I  demanded  in  surprise. 

The  Handel  Club  gathering  was  some- 
thing seldom  postponed. 

"  Why  —  why  —  er  —  it's  postponed. 
Did— didn't  you  know  tliatf 

"  No,  I  didn't,"  I  returned,  puzzled 
enough  by  his  manner. 

And  then  Aunt  Matilda  broke  in, 
plainly  to  give  the  doctor  a  chance  to 
recover  his  equilibrium.  I  couldn't  for 
the  life  of  me  see  the  reason  for  so  much 
mystery,  but  I  said  nothing  more  at  the 
time. 

However,  I  began  to  believe  I  was  liv- ' 
ing  in  a  land  of  problems.  One  occur- 
rence after  another  came  up  which  I 
could  not  understand.  There  never 
seemed  to  be  any  secrets  from  me  about 
my  aunt's  house  before,  but  now  the 
very  air  smelted  of  mystery.  The  very 
next  day  Aunt  Matilda  went  out  about 
noon,  and  although  she  went  in  a  car-  ^ 
riage  it  was  not  her  own,  I  knew,  for 
Jerome  was  in  the  house  at  the  time. 
I  had  never  known  her  to  go  out  in  a 
hired  hack,  nor  could  I  imagine  any  of 
her  friends  who  would  take  her  to  drive. 

Besides,  she  left  me  alone  in  the  house 
with  nobody  but  the  servants,  and  at 
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other  times  she  seemed  almost  afraid  to 
let  me  ont  of  her  sight.  When  she 
came  back  (I  heard  the  carriage  wheels 
scrape  against  the  curbing  jnst  before 
she  alighted)  I  heard  her  sobbing  m  the 
hall,  and  she  went  directly  to  her  room 
and  did  not  appear  again  that  day  nntil 
dinner-time. 

But  I  did  not  feel  free  to  ask  any 
questions. 

I  had  a  surprise  that  af  ternx)on,  how- 
ever. I  had  been  np-stairs  (I  was  de- 
termined to  find  my  way  abont  by  my- 
self, and  had  warned  the  servants  not  to 
leave  things  in  the  way  or  to  move  pieces 
of  fnrnitnre  from  their  accustomed 
places),  and  on  coming  down  somebody 
rang  the  front  door  bell.  I  had  the 
door  open  before  I  thought  about  my 
bandaged  eyes. 

There  was  a  feminine  cry — a  startieci 
scream,  it  was.  Then  a  sympathetic 
voice  said,  "  Oh,  you  poor  fellow ! 
I  didn^t  recognize  the  caller. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon;  come  in,"  I  said. 
"1  really  forgot  I  wasn't  presentable. 
The  maid  v/ill  be  up  in  a  moment,  I 
fancy.    Did  you  come  to  see  aunt  ? 

In  groping  for  the  doorknob  again,  to 
open  the  portal  wider,  my  hand  touched 
the  caller's.  She  gave  it  a  warm, 
friendly  squeeze,  and  I  returned  it, 
holding  her  little  hand  in  mine  as  I 
led  her  into  the  hall. 

Who  is  it  ?  ''  I  demanded.  And  as 
she  hesitated,  I  laughed,  determined  to 
put  a  good  face  upon  a  bad  matter. 

^'Wait!''  I  exclaimed.  ''Let  me 
guess.'' 

The  door  was  closed  now  and  nobody 
could  see  us  from  the  street.  Unac- 
countably the  maid  had  not  heard  the 
summons  of  the  doorbell. 

I  allowed  my  fingers  to  travel  over  the 
hand  which  she  had  given  me.  I  lacked, 
of  course,  all  of  that  delicate  touch 
which  mv  fingers  have  now  learned,  yet 
I  knew  that  I  must  practise  this  sixth 
sense  to  get  along  at  all  without  sight. 

I  found  that  she  was  below  the  me- 
dium height  by  putting  my  hand  upon 
her  shoulder.  That  shoulder  was 
plump,  and  her  head  came  just  under  my 
armx-pit.  Her  hair  was  soft  of  texture 
and  its  fluffiness  almost  startled  me.  A 
little  hand,  too ! 


"  It_it  can't  be  Enid  ?  "  I  gasped. 
However  did  you  come  over  here  to- 
day?" 

It  was  Enid  Olyphant,  Rose's  cousin. 
How  did  you  guess  ?  "  she  cried,  and 
I  thought  her  laugh  rather  hysterical. 

But  that  I  kept  to  myself.  I  won- 
dered at  her  presence  here  in  mid-week, 
and  repeated  my  own  question. 

"  Oh,  business,"  she  said.  "  I  have  a 
holiday  from  school.    And  I  ran  in  to 

see  your  aunt  for  a  moment  " 

And  not  to  see  me  ?  Then  I  shall 
punish  you,"  I  declared,  and  bore  her  ofi: 
to  the  library,  where  I  made  her  talk  to 
me  for  half  an  hour.  Though,  come  to 
think  of  it,  it  was  I  who  did  most  of 
the  talking,  after  all.  And  the  burden 
of  my  conversation  was  Eose — dear 
Rose!*^  Enid  was  a  good  listener. 

Dr.  Hanley  came  up  from  New  York 
again  in  about  a  week  and  looked  his  job 
over.  He  did  not  encourage  me  much, 
for  I  had  begged  him  to  tell  me  the 
straight  facts  and  not  falsely  bolster  up 
my  hopes. 

He  would  not  allow  me  to  have  any 
sunlight  in  the  room  while  he  made  his 
exammation,and  he  admitted  that  it  was 
possible  that  my  right  eye  was  already 
somewhat  affected.  I  knew  that  myself, 
for  I  saw  it  before,  the  few  moments  the 
bandage  was  off— the  same  black  speck 
that  had  floated  before  the  other  so 
long. 

But  something  I  was  looking  forward 
to  kept  my  heart  up,  despite  the  physi- 
cian's ill  report.  Soon  I  should  hear 
from  Eose ! 

They  must  have  already  reached  the 
other  ''side,  but  of  course  I  could  not 
expect  her  to  think  of  cabling  back.  I 
figured  the  earliest  possible  moment  on 
which  I  could  look  for  a  letter  from  my 
dear  little  girl,  and  when  the  time  came 
tried  not  to  seem  disappointed  when  the 
postman  did  not  bring  that  for  which  I 
longed.  _ 

I  began  making  inquiries  long  beiore 
that,  however,  such  as  "  Has  the  Neth- 
erlands been  reported  from  the  other 
side  yet  ?  " 

I  made  Aunt  Matilda  look^  over  the 
marine  intelligence  every  morning  until 
the  arrival  of  the  steamiship  was  re- 
ported from  her  European  port.  When 
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no  letter  came  after  two  days  (following 
my  minimum  limit,  I  mean),  I  began  to 
worry. 

Had  old  Olyphant  forbidden  the  girl 
to  write  m.e?  Or  had  he  learned  of  our 
marriage  and  was  he  so  furious  that 
Rose  did  not  dare  write  ?  Europe  is  a 
^  long  way,  however,  and  many  hap- 
penings might  retard  a  first  letter.  But 
I  was  not  in  physical  shape  to  stand 
much  worriment  of  mind  now,  and  my 
trouble  began  to  be  plain  to  my  friends. 
I  talked  of  little  else  to  Aunt  Matilda,  I 
fear,  but  Rose's  delayed  letter. 

The  postman's  whistle  brought  me  to 
my  feet  in  expectation,  and  every  dis- 
appointment bore  upon  me  harder. 
Perhaps  she  was  ill,  perhaps  her  father 
was  ill — something  might  have  hap- 
pened to  Rose  despite  the  fact  that  the 
^sTetheriands  arrived  safely  on  the  other 
side. 

"  Are  you  sure  they  made  no  change 
in  their  plans,  aunt?''  I  demanded. 
"  They  were  to  sail  on  the  Netherlands, 
weren't  they  ?  " 

"  Their  plans  were  not  changed  in  the 
least,  Herbert,"  she  said  steadily. 

"  Then  I  Cannot  understand  it.  Mr. 
Olyphant  would  surely  have  cabled 
somebody — or  written.  I  wonder  if 
Enid  has  heard  from  them?  Do  you 
suppose  my  letter  could  have  been 
lost?" 

I'll  go  to  Enid  and  inquire.  I'll  go 
to-morrow,"  declared  my  aunt,  made 
desperate  at  last,  I  fancy,  by  my  impor- 
tunity. 

And  the  very  next  morning  she  took 
train  to  Fourscore.  But  she  came  back 
at  night  with  no  news. 

Enid  had  not  yet  heard  from  her 
uncle  or  cousin.  She  was  not  worry- 
ing over  it,  my  aunt  declared,  and  I 
tried  to  possess  my  own  soul  with  pa- 
tience. 

But  it  was  hard — desperately  hard. 
The  days  were  so  long;  the  nights 
seemed  so  unending.  'No  reader  who 
has  been  blessed  with  his  eyesight  all  his 
life  can  imagine  how  darkness  miserably 
increases  the  dragging  of  the  hours— 
the  idle  hours. 

For  I  could  do  nothing  as  yet.  I  tried 
to  write,  but  until  Aunt  Matilda  pur- 
chased for  me  a  frame  made  expressly 


for  the  use  of  the  blind  I  could  not  put 
down  on  paper  a  straight  and  sensible 
line.  And  at  that  early  date  I  had  not 
thought  of  dictating  this  story  of  my 
experiences— these  wanderings  of  my 
soul  in  the  Land  of  the  Long  Night! 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    RIFT   IN    THE  CLOUD. 


I  GREV7  SO  familiar  with  the  library 
that  I  could  moYe  about  it  as  quickly 
as  any  person  with,  perfect  eyesight.  I 
had  little  trouble  in  getting  around  the 
house,  too,  and  even  tackled  the  shaving 
problem  with  some  enthusiasm.  I  never 
could  stand  for  another  man  shaving 
me,  and  after  having  a  barber  come  in 
several  days  I  declared  I  would  either 
shave  myself  or  raise  a  beard.  And  I 
persevered  in  spite  of  several  gashes 
with  which  I  at  first  decorated  mv 
cheek. 

I  had  seen  an  old  farmer,  when  I  was 
a  boy,  stand  in  the  corner  of  his  kitchen 
on  Sunday  morning,  before  the  spot 
where  his  morror  had  once  hung,  and 
shave  himself  as  cleanly  as  though  the 
glass  had  not  been  broken.  What  that 
old  hayseed  could  do  I  determined  was 
not  impossible  for  me. 

But  there  were  few  things  I  took  an 
interest  in.  It  is  hard  for  an  old  dog 
to  learn  new  tricks,  any  way.  Aside 
from  practising  on  the  letter-writing 
machine,  there  was  little  to  occupy  brain 
or  hands  all  day  long. 

Friends  dropped  in  to  see  me,  and 
after  the  first  week  or  so  they  grew  less 
melancholy.  Sometimes  they  read  to 
me,  and  I  kept  abreast  of  the  day's  news. 
Aunt  Matilda  would^  have  worn  herself 
out  waiting  upon  me  had  I  allowed  her 
to  do  all  she  desired  for  my  comfort. 

The  waiting  for  that  first  letter  from 
Rose  was  a  terrible  strain  upon  my 
mind.  Three  days  after  Aunt  Matilda's 
visit  to  Enid,  however,  it  came.  The 
postman's  whistle  brought  me  out  of  my 
chair. 

I  felt  somehow  that  I  was  not  to  be 
disappointed  this  time,  and  when  Aunt 
Matilda  came  slowly  into  the  room 
again  I  knew  that  she  was  silently  hold- 
ing the  letter  out  to  me. 
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"  It's  come ! I  cried,  and,  groping 
my  way  to  her,  seized  the  precious  mis- 
sive. 

Having  become  so  wrought  up  over 
this  waiting,  I  know  I  cried  over  the 
letter  and  kissed  it  passionately,  forget- 
ting that  aunt  observed  me.  But  by 
and  by,  when  I  spoke  to  her  again,  I 
found  that  she  had  withdrawn,  and  it 
was  half  an  hour  before  she  appeared 
in  the  library  again. 

That  'half-hour  was  spent  by  me  m 
contemplating  a  problem  which,  until 
the  letter  came,  had  not  disturbed  my 
mind  before. 

I  had  what  I  wanted— a  letter  from 
Eose.  But  how  was  I  to  learn  its  con- 
tents ? 

I  could  not  raise  the  bandage  from 
my  right  eye  and  run  the  risk  of  undoing 
all  the  specialist  was  trying  to  do  for 
me.  Somebody  would  have  to  read 
Kose's  letter  to  me. 

Much  as  one  might  shrink  from 
having  a  letter  of  this  kind  read  by  a 
third  party,  I  should  not  long  have  hesi- 
tated had  the  relations  between  Rose 
and  m.yself  been  merely  those  of  lovers. 
But  she  was  my  wife ! 

Nobody  knew  this  but  ourselves.  I 
did  not  want  it  known  at  present— even 
by  Aunt  Matilda.  But  there  was  surely 
no  person  other  than  her  whom  I  could 
so  completely  trust. 

I  shrank  from-  the  discussion  of  the 
circumstances  that  I  knew  would  fol- 
low. I  was  bitterly  sorry  nov/,  under 
these  distressing  conditions,  that  Rose 
and  I  had  been  married.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  I  had  taken  an  unfair  advantage 
of  the  child. 

But  my  yearning  heart  bore  down 
every  objection  my  good  sense  might 
raise.  I  must  learn  the  contents  of  that 
letter.  Aunt  Matilda  must  read  it  to 
mxC,  and  when  she  came  back  I  placed  it 
in  her  hands  with  much  fear  and  trem- 
bling. 

"You  will  have  to  be  eyes  tor  me, 
aunt,''  I  said.  "  I  know  that  you  love 
Rose,  and  so  I  do  not  so  much  mind  your 
seeing  her  letter.  Hurry !  Fm  hungry 
for  it." 

I  thought  she  fumbled  at  the  letter  a 
good  deal  in  opening  it,  but  finally  she 
got  her  eye-glasses  adjusted  and  the 
letter  spread   open  in  her  hand.  I 


touched  the  sheets  reverently  myself— 
Rose's  dear  hands  had  held  them! 
'  I  noticed  that  the  letter  was  not  writ- 
ten upon  her  usual  stationery,  but  upon 
that  thin  paper  which  travelers  usually 
secure,  and  it  was  a  long  letter.  I  waited 
for  the  first  word  in  a  fever  of  impa- 
tience. If  Rose  had  addressed  me  as 
"  husband,"  Aunt  Matilda  would  go  up 
in  the  air  instantly,  I  knew.  But  this 
did  not  occur. 

Rose  began  very  demurely  with 
"Dear  Herbert,"  and  continued  in 
quite  a  conservative  way.  The  letter 
was  dated  Edinburgh,  where  they  had 
arrived  before  she  had  time,  as  she  ex- 
plained, to  write  to  m.e. 

It  was  not  an  eminently  satisfactory 
letter,  I  must  admit.  Yet,  how  could  it 
be,  when  it  was  being  translated  to  me 
by  a  third  party?  Love  letters  lose 
their  flavor  under  such  conditions. 

Yet  it  was  an  affectionate  letter, 
couched  in  the  warmest  terms  of  love. 
There  was  a  great  deal  about  the  voyage 
and  what  they  were  seeing  in  the  Scotch 
capital,  and  very  little  about  her  own 
dear  self. 

Before  Aunt  Matilda  was  half 
through  reading  it  I  was  impressed  by 
the  belief  that  Rose  had  been  trammeled 
in  the  writing  of  this  missive. 

It  seemed  as  though  she  must  have 
expected  a  third  person  to  read  it.  _  It 
was  not  right  from  her  heart  to  mine, 
and  I  believed  I  understood  the  reason 
for  this. 

Her  father— the  old  curmudgeon! 
—  insisted  upon  seeing  her  cor- 
respondence.  That  was  the  difficulty. 

And  although  the  idea  angered  me, 
still  there  was  a  good  side  to  it,  too.  As 
long  as  I  must  depend  upon  Aunt  Ma- 
tilda to  read  Rose's  letters,  it  was  just 
as  well  that  the  dear  child  felt  under 
some  restraint.  Otherwise  she  doubt- 
less would  have  said  something  about 
our  midnight  marriage. 

As  it  was.  Rose  made  no  mention  of 
our  new  relations.  Aunt  Matilda  read 
the  letter  through  to  the  last  word  with- 
out having  her  suspicions  aroused  for 
one  solitary  instant. 

However,  so  inconsistent  is  the  human 
mind,  the  fact  that  no  mention  was 
made  in  the  letter  of  our  marriage  hurt 
me.    That  ceremony,  brief  as  it  had 
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been,  was  none  the  less  solemn  and  bind- 
ing. We  had  both  seemed  to  feel  that 
fact  at  the  time. 

So  the  receipt  of  this  letter  did  not 
cheer  me  up  so  much,  after  all.  I  began 
to  worry  about  m.y  answer  to  it.  Eose 
would  be  disappointed  and  hurt  if  she 
did  not  hear  from  me  soon,  yet  I  did  not 
get  along  very  rapidly  at  writing. 

I  knew,  too,  that  the  awkward  lines 
I  traced  looked  nothing  at  all  like  my 
usual  chirography.  Finally  I  hit  upon 
an  idea. 

I  had  a  typewriter  brought  into 
the  house,  and  dictated  an  answer  to 
Rose's  letter  to  Joe  Lemmon.  It  was 
not  a  very  intimate  epistle,  for  I  found 
it  worse  to  write  a  love  letter  by  the  aid 
of  a  third  party  than  it  was  to  have  one 
read  to  me. 

Rose  would  think  it  strange  that  I 
used  the  typewriter  instead  of  my  pen, 
but  my  handwriting  was  never  of  the 
best,  and  I  wrote  her  a  long  letter.  It 
was  not  the  first  time  I  had  sent  her 
typewritten  letters,  for  I  could  use  a 
machine  quite  handily  myself.  I  v/as 
successful  in  signing  the  letter  with  my 
pen  in  quite  my  usual  way — or  so  Joe 
assured  me.  And  I  kept  the  writing 
machine  by  me,  for  it  suddenly  came 
into  my  mind  that  blind  people  had 
learned  to  use  the  typewriter  with  some 
facility. 

I  already  had  the  advantage  of 
knov/ing  the  keyboard  thoroughly,  and 
being  able  (with  my  eyesight)  to  manip- 
ulate the  keys  at  a  good  pace.  Now  I 
had  a  new  incentive,  and  rapped  away 
at  the  typewriter  hour  after  hour, 
making  poor  Aunt  Matilda  read  my 
practise  work  and  point  out  the  errors  I, 
made. 

My  ability  to  busy  my  mind  and 
-  hands  with  something  was  a  blessing,  I 
believe.  The  last  ray  of  hope  I  had  had 
regarding  my  eyesight  flickered  out 
about  this  time. 

Dr.  Hanley  came  up  again  and  made 
another  examination  of  my  eyes  and 
took  off  the  bandage  entirely.  It  was 
no  use. 

I  could  see  only  dimly  with  my  right 
e3^e,  while  the  left  was  completely  dark- 
ened. The  disease  must  take  its  course. 
If  there  was  any  hope  at  all  of  my  ever 


seeing  agam,  it  was  far  in  the  future. 
The  specialist  declared  he  could  do 
nothing  more. 

I  welcomed  the  change  from  total 
darkness  to  what  seemed  like  a  con- 
tinuous dusk  or  event  all.  Without  the 
bandage  I  could  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween light  and  darkness,  and  realized 
the  bulk  of  an}^  large  object  before 
bmnping  into  it. 

I  received  another  letter  from  Rose, 
and  one  that  pleased  me  better  than  the 
first.  It  was  a  sprightly,  interesting 
letter,  too,  but  poor  aunt  wept  all  the 
way  through  it. 

She  took  my  condition  and  Rose's  un- 
fortunate affection  for  me  sadly  to 
heart.  Much  as  she  loved  me,  she  saw, 
too,  that  my  affliction  could  not  now- 
long  be  hidden  from  Rose,  and  she  pitied 
the  dear  child ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  WAY   GROWS  DARKER. 

I  HAD  an  abnormal  horror  during 
these  first  weeks  of  my  affliction  of 
being  pitied  for  it.  My  friends  quickly 
learned  this  and  avoided  the  subject 
of  my  blindness  as  much  as  possible. 

But  to  go  out-of-doors  and  know  that 
I  was  being  observed  by  strangers,  and 
probably  exciting  pitying  glances  and 
sympathetic  whispers,  so  troubled  'me 
that  I  stuck  close  to  the  house  until 
Pettibridge  fairly  drove  m.e  out. 

jSTaturally,  this  inactivity,  as  v/ell  as 
my  great  worriment  of  mind,  told  sadly 
upon  my  general  health.  I  became  but 
the  ghost  of  my  former  self,  was  ner- 
vous, low  spirited,  and  altogether  a  sick 
man  v/ithout  having  any  organic  diffi- 
culty of  any  kind. 

Pettibridge  finally  declared  that  I 
must  ride  out  every  day,  and  made  me 
walk  in  the  open  air,  too.  The  smallest 
incident  or  excitement  disturbed  me  in 
the  state  of  weakness  into  which  I  had 
slid,  and  I  know  my  friends  kept  many 
small  matters  from  me  for  fegir  I  should 
be  disturbed. 

For  instance,  I  had  not  ridden  a  mile 
the  first  time  with  Aunt  Matilda,  when 
I  was  assured  that  Jerome  was  not 
driving  the  old  pair.    I  knew  the  gait 
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of  Joe  and  Joney  perfectly,  and 
although  I  thought  I  recognized  Joney's 
peculiar  clipity-clip/'  the  step  of  the 
other  horse  was  not  like  J oe's.  I  called 
my  aunt's  attention  to  this,  and  after  at 
first  trying  to  make  light  of  my  acute 
hearing  she  finally  admitted  that  Joe 
had  been  hurt  and  they  had  to  shoot 
him.    This  was  a  new  mate  for  Joney. 

"  It's  wonderful  how  you  notice  little 
things,  Herbert,''  she  said.  "  I  didn't 
tell  you  because  I  thought  it  would  be 
an  unpleasant  subject.  Poor  Joe  was 
such  a  good  horse." 

The  acuteness  of  my  hearing  sur- 
prised me  as  well.  I  found  that  even 
while  we  .may  have  perfect  eyesight,  we 
accept  a  good  many  things  from  the 
sense  of  hearing,  just  the  same.  It  is 
particularly  so  with  the  footsteps  of 
those  with  whom  we  are  familiar.  In- 
doors I  can  be  sure  of  the  identity  of 
everv  member  of  the  household  who 
pas&es  through  the  hall.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  them  to  enter  the  library  for  me 
to  know  who  my  visitors  are. 

In  trying  to  walk  by  myself  outside 
of  the  house,  however,  I  made  a  sad  mess 
of  it  at  first.  I  took  a  cane  and  paced 
up  and  down  the  gravel  walk  between 
the  porch  and  the  gateway,  but  my  mind 
would  wander  off,  and  I  would  forget 
to  count  my  strides,  and  bump  into  one 
or  the  other  goal  in  the  most  awkward 
.  fashion. 

But  leaning  on  Joe  Lemmon's  arm,  or 
with  Aunt  Matilda  leading  me,  I  got 
along  much  better.  In  quiet  places  I 
did  not  so  much  mind. 

Some  weeks  had  passed  now  since  I 
had  been  stricken,  and  it  was  approach- 
ing Memorial  Day.  Aunt  Matilda,  being 
a  set  person,  always  went  to  the  ceme- 
tery about  this  time  of  the  year  to  see 
that  our  family  lot  was  put  in  order 
against  the  day  when  my  grandfather^s 
comrades  should  come  to  decorate  his 
grave. 

We  drove  out  one  afternoon  and  left 
the  carriage  at  the  keeper's  lodge,  for 
our  lot  was  up  a  side  path  and  not  far 
from  the  gateway.  I  remembered  it 
very  well,  for  I  had  often  visited  the 
spot.  My  own  mother  and  father  were 
buried  here,  too. 

James  Olyphant  had  purchased  the  lot 


next  to  ours  and  erected  a  tall  granite 
shaft  upon  it— an  ostentatious  monu- 
ment which  fitted  the  man's  character. 
I  knew  every  stone  upon  both  these  lots, 
and  the  path  to  them  was  familiar  to  my 
feet,  too. 

AYith  my  cane  tapping  the  gravel 
before  me,  I  walked  on  ahead  of  aunt, 
who  had  stopped  to  transact  some  busi- 
ness* with  the  man  in  charge.  The 
place  was  dead  quiet ;  I  heard  no  human 
voice,  and  only  the  faint  rattling  of  the 
lawn  mowers  where  the  workmen  were 
cutting  the  grass  in  some  other  part  of 
the  cemetery. 

And  yet,  as  I  went  slowly  forward,  I 
was  impressed  v/ith  the  feeling  that 
somebody  was  quite  near  me.  It  was 
not  aunt,  for  I  did  not  hear  her  step  on 
the  gravel. 

It  is  strange — I  cannot  explain  myself 
very  clearly  on  this  point — but  the 
blind  feel  things  which  the  man  with 
sight  never  notices.  The  presence  of  a 
stranger  in  the  room  where  I  sit  affects 
me  altogether  differently  from  the  pres- 
ence of  a  friend  or  one  with  whom  I  am 
familiar. 

I  felt  now  that  some  person  w^as  near 
me,  and  it  was  a  person  whom  I  knew. 
But  it  was  not  one  with  whom  I  had 
been  familiar  of  late;  I  was  sure  of  that. 

I  halted  once  in  the  path,  gently 
feeling  around  with  my  cane,  and  found 
the  corner  of  the  granite  coping  which 
bounded  our  lot.  I  knew  exactly  where 
I  was  then.  Twenty-five  feet  ahead  was 
the  adjoining  lot  of  Mr.  Olyphant. 

Along  the  front  of  our  lot  were  four  ' 
stones— my  father's,  my  mother's,  my 
Aunt  Celia's  and  Josie  Bannon's,  xAunt 
Celia's  boy  who  had  died  in  youth.  On 
the  front  of  the  Olyphant  lot  there  was 
but  one  headstone— that  of  Eose's 
mother. 

I  walked  on  again  slowly,  lettmg  my 
cane  strike  against  the  stones  as  I 
passed,  and  all  the  time  knew  myself  to 
be  approaching  the  person  whose  pres- 
ence I  had  felt. 

Suddenly  I  stopped  short.  The  indi- 
vidual, strangely  silent,  stood  just 
before  me. 

"  — who  is  it  ?  "  I  asked,  my  voice 
shaking,  for  somehow  the  incident 
deeply  impressed  me. 
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There  was  no  reply,  yet  I  knew  that 
the  person  had  started  and  turned  to 
look  at  me. 

I  had  come  so  close  that  my  out- 
stretched hand  touched  the  sleeve  of 
his  coat,"  for  it  was  a  man. 

But  he  sprang  away,  although  he  ut- 
tered no  sound,  and  the  next  instant  I 
heard  the  dnll  thnd  of  his  feet  upon  the 
sod.  He  had  stepped  off  the  gravel 
walk  so  as  to  avoid  me. 

He  must  have  heen  standing  before 
the  Olyphants^  lot,  contemplating  the 
monument  or  the  headstone  of  Mr.  Oly- 
prant's  wife.  The  touch  of  my  hand  had 
assured  me  of  his  position  when  I  so 
startled  him. 

Who  could  it  he?  I  knew  all  about 
the  Olyphant  family — rather,  about  the 
lack  of  such  a  family.  The  old  gentle- 
man^ Eose  and  Enid  were  all  there  were. 
Who  could  this  man  have  been?  I 
stepped  a  little  farther  on  and  found 
Mrs.  Olyphant^s  stone ;  then,  as  I  swung 
about  to  turn  my  face  toward  the  direc- 
tion from  v/hich  I  had  come,  the  ferrule 
of  my  cane  touched  a  second  headstone. 

■It  was  not  directly  next  to  Mrs.  Oly- 
phant^s;  there  was  a  space  between 
Eose^s  mother  and  this  new  stone — a 
space  which  old  Olyphant  had  often  said 
should  be  occupied  by  his  own  grave. 

I  stepped  forward,  dropped  my  cane, 
and  felt  of  this  nev/  stone.  And  it  was 
new,  so  new  that  the  marble  cutters 
were  still  at  work  upon  its  face.  I  found 
the  scroll  work  and  spelled  out 
"  In  Memoriam.^^  Below  that  the  face 
of  the  stone  was  still  blank.  And  at 
that  moment  Aunt  Matilda  came  pant- 
ing up  to  me.  She  had  evidently  seen 
my  attitude  and  knew  vfhat  I  was  doing. 

"  That — that  isn't  on  our  lot,  Her- 
bert,''  she  cried.    "  Come  av/ay.^' 

"  But  it's  on  Mr.  Olyphant^s,''  I  said 
in  wonder.  "  Wha,t  does  it  mean^? 
Who.  has  been  buried  here  ?  Who  was 
that  man  who  just  ran  away  from  me  ? 
He  was  standing  before  this  stone.'' 

She  broke  out  into  wild  sobbing,  and 
sought  to  drag  me  away.  I  could  not 
understand  her  emotion.  I  knew  that  it 
was  neither  James  Olyphant  nor  his 
daughter  buried  there.  And  then  the 
explanation  of  the  puzzle  flashed 
athwart  my  mind. 


"It  is  Enid!  Poor,  poor  Enid!"  I 
cried.  "  Oh,  aunt,  and  you  never  told 
me— I  never  saw  her  after  she  came  that 
day  

"  Enid !  "  gasped  my  aunt. 

"  And  that  must  have  been  Brentwood 
Pratt  who  stood  here — the  man  who  ran 
away  from  me.    Didn't  you  see  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  whispered,  still  clinging 
to  my  arm;  but  she  had  stopped  sobbing, 
and  her  muscles  and  nerves  both  seemed 
tense. 

"  It  was  Pratt  ?  "  I  asked  again. 

"Yes,  it  was  Mr.  Pratt.  He— he 
comes  here  often.  It  is  a  sad  blow  to 
him,"  aunt  said  in  a  perfectly  colorless 
voice. 

"  Poor,  poor  fellow !  "  I  exclaimed. 
"  And  she  seemed  such  a  fine  girl,  too — 
though  I  never  knew  her  very  well. 
Why,  Eose  can't  know  it  yet!  "-I  added 
suddenly. 

"  She  hadn't  heard  when  she  wrote 
the  last  time  to  you,  that  is  true,"  Aunt 
Matilda  declared. 

"  Then  Mr.  Olyphant  didn't  have  this 
stone  erected  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Pratt  did  that.  He  has  taken 
full  charge  of  the  matter.  Oh,  Her- 
bert, come  away !  You — you  will  break 
my  heart  I" 

I  could  not  understand  her  hysterical 
manner  and  her  words,  but  I  .knew  that 
she  was  in  no  mood  to  be  questioned 
further.    So  we  went  home  at  once. 

I  had  no  idea  that  Aunt  Matilda 
thought  so  highly  of  Enid  Olyphant. 
Indeed,  I  did  not  know  that  she  was 
any  better  acquainted  with  Eose's  cousin 
than  myself. 

I  was  deeply  sorry  for  Brentwood 
Pratt.  He  had  im^pressed  me  as  being 
rather  a  good  fellow,  and  although  Enid 
seemed  to  treat  him  rather  cavalierly,  he 
evidently  worshiped  her. 
^  I  sat  down  at  my  tjrpewriter,  which  I 
manipulated  rather  well  now,  and  wrote 
him  a  note  of  condolence.  Such  words 
as  one  can  say  at  such  a  time  mean  so 
little,  yet  I  wished  him  to  know  that  I 
bore  his  trouble  in  mind. 

And  how  Eose  would  grieve  over  her 
cousin's  death!  Eose.  had  loved  Enid 
devotedly.  With  this  thought,  too, 
came  one  that  made  my  heart  beat 
faster. 
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This  death  in  the  family  would  surely 
bring  the  European  trip  to  a  close.  Mr. 
Olyphant  would  not  keep  his  daughter 
traveling  about  in  the  Highlands  any 
longer.  He  would  bring  her  home,  and 
I  should  have  ray  Eose  again.. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

M  A  K  A  H  . 

The  next  day  Aunt  Matilda  related 
to  me  in  full  the  particulars  of  Enid  ■ 
01yphant\s  death. 

Enid  had  few  social  ties  in  our  neigh- 
borhood and  among  our  clique,  so  it  was 
not  at  all  strange  that  nobody  had  men- 
tioned her  death  to  me.  Besides,  I  pre- 
sum.e  that  aunt  had  warned  everybody 
who  came  in  to  see  me  what  subjects  to 
avoid. 

I  know  that,  aside  from  Joe  and  the 
doctor,  no  visitor  ever  got  as  far  as  the 
librar}^  door  without  being  catechized 
by  my  aunt.  Let  the  door-bell  ring,  and 
there  she  was  promptly  in  the  hall  to 
head  off  bores  or  to  instruct  well- 
meaning  friends  whom  she  feared  would 
open  some  topic  of  conversation  that 
might  disturb  my  tranquillity.  It  v/as 
laughable  to  see  her  exertions  in  this 
line,  but  I  could  not  hurt  her  feelings 
by  asking  her  to  drop  her  oversight  of 
my  personal  affairs. 

I  could  not  go  out  of  the  house  for  a 
walk  up  and  down  the  path  without  her 
coming  to  see  how  I  got  on — ^so  she  said. 
I  knevf  she  was  there  to  watch  who 
might  hail  me  from  the  street  and  to 
hear  what  vv^as  said  to  me.  I  must  admit 
that  such  surveillance  was  . hard  to  bear, 
and  I  would  have  stood  it  from  no  other 
person  alive.  Aunt  was  completely 
wrapped  up  in  my  welfare — she  would 
have  suffered  anything  to  shield  me 
from  trouble  and  lavished  every  atten- 
tion and  luxury  upon  me.  So  how  could 
I  object  to  her  attentions? 

It  was  this  day  following  our  visit  to 
the  cemetery,  too,  that  something  hap- 
pened to  puzzle  me.  Possibly  blindness 
had  made  me  more  suspicious  than  I 
should  be.  It  is  hard  not  to  believe  that 
those  about  me,  who  see  everything,  are 
.not  taking  advantage  of  my  inability  to 
distinguish  objects. 


It  was  time  to  expect  another  letter 
from  Rose;  I  had  the  European  mails 
figured  dov/n  to  a  hair  by  this  time,  you 
may  believe.  So  when  I  heard  the  post- 
man^s  whistle  I  started  for  the  door. 

The  maid  took  the  letters  to  bring  in, 
and  I  called  to  her : 

"  Anna,  is  there  one  for  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir !  "  she  replied,  and  I 
knew  that  she  started  toward  me.  But 
aunt  was  before  her.  She  came  sud- 
denly from  the  parlor,  where  she  had 
been  dusting  bric-a-brac  which  she 
trusted  to  the  hands  of  no  servant,  and 
I  heard  her  snatch  the  letter  from 
Annans  hand. 

The  girl  cried  out  in  alarm. 
It^s  only  an  advertising  circular," 
aunt  declared  sharply. 

Anna  scuttled  away  to  the  back  of  the 
house  and  I  withdrew  to  the  library, 
but  I  was  puzzled  and  suspicious. 
Surely  Aunt  Matilda  would  not  try  to 
keep  me  from  receiving  Rosens  letter. 
She  loved  Rose  almost  as  well  as  she  did 
me,  and  she  was  desirous  of  seeing  us 
happily  married. 

It  was  not  until  two  days  later  that 
Rosens  letter  came,  and  I  could  not  figure 
that  out.  It  must  have  been  held  up  at 
the  New  York  office  for  some  reason, 
and  I  remarked  about  it  to  my  aunt. 
But  she  went  on  re'ading  it  aloud  in  a 
hard  voice  and  made  no  comment. 
Somehow  that  letter  did  not  seem  like 
Rose  at  all.  I  suppose  the  poor  girl 
was  so  disturbed  over  Enid's  death  that 
she  could  think  of  little  else.  For  she 
had  heard  of  that  unfortunate  m.atter 
and  spoke  of  it  at  length  in  the  letter. 

Indeed,  the  epistle  was  cold  and  for- 
m.al  all  the  way  through.  The  expres- 
sions of  affection  seemed  forced.  Actual- 
ly, the  sentences  seemed  turned  unlike 
Rose's  manner  of  writing.  She  used 
phrases  v/hich  I  had  never  known  her  to 
use  before.  Indeed,  had  I  not  known 
better,  I  v/ould  have  thought  some 
other  person  had  written  that  letter. 

But  I  placed  it  away  with  the  others  I 
had  Teceived  from  Scotland,  and  put  the 
strangeness  of  it  down  to  my  own  inordi- 
nately suspicious  nature.  One  thing, 
however,  hurt  me  sadly.  Rose  said 
nothing  about  returning,  nor  had  she 
even  hinted  in  any  letter  about  our 
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secret  marriage.  Her  father  must  still 
be  reading  every  line  of  her  correspond- 
ence to  me. 

Naturally,  I  had  said  nothing  in  my 
own  letters  to  give  the  old  gentleman 
an  iota  of  suspicion.  Nor  did  I  broach 
the  subject  of  her  home-coming.  I 
longed  for  her  with  all  my  heart,  yet  I 
shrank  from  having  her  discover  my  ter- 
rible affliction. 

Ah!  During  those  weeks  I  drank 
bitter  waters  indeed! 

Outdoor  exercise  did  not  seem  to  do 
my  body  the  offices  which  Pettibridge 
required.  I  could  not  see  how  badly  I 
looked,  but  I  realized  that  I  was  pretty 
•nearly  all  skin  and  bones,  and  the  lassi- 
tude and  irritability  "I  suffered  assured 
me  that  beside  my  blindness  I  was  a  very 
sick  man. 

The  month  in  which  Eose  and  I  were 
to  be  married  was  at  hand.  Surely  her 
father  could  say  or  do  nothing  to  keep 
her  away  from  me  longer.  And  yet  I 
knew  it  was  actually  wicked  to  desire  her 
to  come. 

What  right  had  I — a  helpless,  groping 
creature — to  declare  my  legal  bond  to 
Eose  Olyphant?  I  swore  to  myself 
that,  were  I  half  a  man,  I  would  take 
that  m.arriage  certificate  and  destroy  it. 

The  clergym^an  who  had  married  us 
and  w^as  himself  the  only  witness  to  the 
ceremony  was  dead — swept  away  in  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Foxcrof t  Eiver.  If 
I  destroyed  the  paper  and  denied  the 
marriage,  Eose  would  be  free.  At 
least,  in  my  then  state  of  mind  this  mis- 
shapen idea  took  deep  root. 

It  was  little  wonder,  therefore,  that 
my  health  steadily  declined.  With  my 
soul  crying  out  for  the  woman  I  loved — 
for  her  who  v/as  more  than  all  else  in 
the  world  to  me — yet  knowing  that  it 
was  a  dastard^s  part  to  desire  her  return 
or  to  claim  any  right  to  her,  I  wonder 
that  I  did  not  go  mad! 

The  warm  and  beautiful  days  that  had 
now  come  brought  me  no  joy.  I  hated 
to  exert  myself  sufficiently  to  go  out-of- 
doors  at  all,  but  lay  a  good  deal  on  my 
couch  under  the  library  windows  and 
dozed  away  most  of  the  day. 

One  afternoon  I  lay  here  when  Petti- 
bridge came.  My  aunt  happened  to  be 
in  the  garden,  and  I  heard  them  pacing 


the  walk  together  for  some  minutes 
before  the  doctor  ca.me  in  to  see  me. 

I  was  too  languid  to  exert  myself  to 
listen ;  I  had  no  such  desire,  indeed.  But 
Eose^s  name  used  by.  Pettibridge  in  a 
question  gained  my  attention.  I  heard 
Aunt  Matilda  say : 

"  She  will  not  write  another.^^ 

I  started,  pticking  up  my  ears. 

It  w^as  almost  time  for  another  letter  ' 
from  Eose;  did  my  aunt  refer  to  her? 
A  murmur  of  voices  followed,  and  then 
•as  they  passed  my  window  again,  Petti- 
bridge exclaimed: 

"  She  must  come  home,  I  tell  you !  I 
will  not  be  responsible  for  his  life  if  this 
keeps  on.  I  mean  that  exactly.  Miss 
Bolis.^^ 

They  walked  out  of  earshot  then; 
when  they  returned  I  heard  aunt  sob- 
bing. Pettibridge  was  still  talking,  but 
in  a  very  low  voice. 

I  shrank  from  telling  the  doctor  that 
I  had  been  playing  eavesdropper,  but 
that  night  before  aunt  kissed  me  good- 
night (which  she  always  did  now),  I  said 
to  her : 

"  One  thing  you  must  promise  me, 
Aunt  Matilda.  Eose  has  said  nothing 
about  coming  home  yet.  You,  nor  no- 
body else,  must  write  to  her  about  my 
eyes.  She  must  not  be  hurried  home. 
I — I  cannot  marry  her,  any  way,  in  my 
present  condition.    I  am  helpless." 

"  Oh,  Herbert !  "  she  gasped. 

"  I  want  your  promise.  You  will  not 
have  her  told — you  will  forbid  it  ?  "  I 
cried. 

"  I  promise,"  she  whispered.  No- 
body shall  write  Eose  that  you  are 
blind  " — and  then  she  burst  into  tears 
again. 

But  my  making  such  a  brave  stand 
against  my  secret  longing  and  desire  did 
not  end  them.  I  was  wearing  my  heart 
away  for  Eose. 

I  could  think  of  nothing  else  but  her 
possible  return.  I  dreamed  of  her  at 
night,  and  thoughts  of  her  colored  my 
day  visions  as  I  lay  upon  my  couch  by 
the  windows. 

Sometimes  I  believed  she  must  be 
near  me  and  that  either  untoward  cir- 
cumstances or  the  attitude  of  her  father 
was  keeping  her  from  my  side. 

Once  indeed  I  could  have  sworn  that  I 
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neard  James  Oljphant^s  harsh,  voice  at 
our  garden  gate. 

And  to  add  to  all  this  bitterness  the 
days  slipped  by,  one  after  the  other,  and 
no  more  letters  arrived  from  Scotland. 
The  words  I  had  heard  my  aunt  speak  to 
Pettibridge  came  to  my  mind  again  and 
again : 

"  She  will  not  write  another. 


CHAPTBE  IX. 

WHAT    DREAMS    MAT  COME. 

I  EECKOisr  that  poor  Pettibridge  was  at 
his  wits^  end  with  me  about  this  time. 
He  declared  my  system  "  wouldn^t 
respond to  his  remedies.  But  when 
a  man  has  reached  that  point  where  he 
is  pretty  sure  he  doesn^t  desire  to  live, 
doctors'  messes  are  not  going  to  help 
him  much.  Score  one  for  that  argument 
of  Christian  Science. 

I  grew  very  weak,  and  I  know  that  I 
was  light-headed  at  times.  Visions, 
both  in  my  bed  and  by  day,  all  inspired 
by  my  thoughts  of  Rose,  haunted  me. 

I  remember  one,  which  occurred  about 
this  time,  m^ost  clearly.  I  was,  as  usual, 
lying  on  the  library  couch.  It  seemed 
as  though  Aunt  Matilda  came  into  the 
room  very  softly,  and  she  led  by  the 
hand  a  heavily  veiled  figure,  I  knew 
who  it  was,  yet  my  heart  did  not  leap; 
it  seemed  dead  to  the  Joy  of  her  coming 
— for  the  veiled  figure  was  Rose.  They 
stood  and  looked  down  upon  me  for  a 
long  time  in  silence,  and  by  and  by  I 
thought  the  veiled  figure  began  to  sob, 
shaking  all  over  from  the  vehemence  of 
her  emotion. 

Then  aunt  whispered: 

"  Will  you  not  do  this,  child  ?  Think 
what  it  means  to  me — ^to  us  all!  Will 
you  not  do  it  to  save  his  life  ?  " 

And  then  Rose's  wraith,  or  spirit,  or 
whatever  the  vision  was,  turned  and 
threw  her  arms  about  aunt's  neck,  and  I 
heard  her  sob : 

"  God  pity  him  —  and  me !  /  will 
do  it!'' 

The  room  was  quite  empty  when  I 
started  up,  broadly  awake. 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  however, 
that  I  began  to  notice  a  marked  increase 
in  Aunt  Matilda's  cheerfulness.  Her 


step  grew  brisker;  she  talked  with  me 
more  happily,  and  once  I  actually  heard 
her  humming  a  hymn,  which  showed  the 
height  of  good  spirits  on  her  part. 

There  was  a  bustle  about  the  house — 
an  undercurrent  of  expectation  or  some- 
thing like  that — which  impressed  me, 
too. 

A  man  who  is  blind  feels  every  heart- 
throb of  humanity  more  deeply  than  he 
who  depends  upon  sight  for  sensation. 
"  There  was  something  in  the  air" — 
something  was  about  to  happen,  and,  I 
believed,  something  of  a  pleasant  na- 
ture. - 

However,  aunt's  nervousness  was 
plain  through  it  all,  too.  She  was  in 
and  out  of  the  library  a  dozen  times  in 
half  an  hour.  She  couldn't  sit  still,  and 
she  was  on  the  verge  forty  times  a  day 
of  telling  me  something,  but  seemed 
afraid  to  broach  it. 

But  I  realized  all  this  without  a  parti- 
cle of  added  interest.  My  mind  seemed 
benumbed. 

People  came  in  to  see  me — not  so 
many  nor  so  frequently  as  they  had  at 
first,  as  my  blindness  was  getting  to  be 
an  old  story  now — and  talked  upon  one 
subject  or  another  without  arousing  an 
iota  of  animation  on  my  part.  I  did  not 
go  out  at  all,  despite  the  doctor's  plead- 
ings. It  seemed  to  me  that  everybody 
I  passed  on  the  street  stared  at  me — 
pityingly  or  otherwise.  Their  glances 
burned. 

One  afternoon  I  roused  suddenly  from 
a  long,  unhealthful  nap,  and  lay  a  mo- 
ment feeling  the  cool  breeze  (which 
heralded  the  ending  of  a  rather  hot  day 
for  June)  blowing  upon  my  forehead.  I 
could  hear  the  vines  shake  and  rustle 
outside  the  window  and  the  distant 
creak  of  Aunt  Matilda's  rocker  at  the 
other  end  of  the  veranda. 

Propped  against  the  leather-covered 
cushions  as  I  was,  I  finally  reached  out 
a  hand  for  my  pipe  and  tobacco  pouch — 
the  one  comJort  left  me.  The  stand 
v/as  beside  the  head  of  the  couch  as 
usual,  but  the  'smoking  materials  seemed 
to  have  been  removed. 

I  grew  irritable  if  anything  was 
touched  or  misplaced  in  the  library.  I 
fumbled  about  the  stand  for  the  pipe 
and  pouoh,  growing  more  and  more  im- 
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patient  as  time  passed  and  the  exasper- 
ating things  would  not  be  found. 

Finally,  when  I  knocked  a  book  from 
the  table's  edge  and  almost  tipped  the 
table  itself  over,  I  swore — and  yet  the 
oath  was  half  a  sob,  too,  for  I  was  as 
weak  as  water. 

I  am  a'shamed  now  of  my  unmanli- 
ness,  but  both  mind  and  body  were 
strained  to  their  utmost  tension.  Sud- 
denly I  stopped  in  this  vain  search  and 
half-rose  frfom  the  couch,  gasping. 
There  had  been  an  echo  to  that  sob  of 
mine ! 

There  was  somebody  in  the  room — 
somebody  whose  presence  had  not  be- 
come familiar  to  me  by  that  subtle  sense 
which  I  had  acquired  since  entering  this 
vale  of  darkness.  And  yet  I  was 
firmly  impressed  that  my  visitor  was  no 
stranger. 

•Who  had  been  sitting  here  watdhing 
me  while  I  slept?  Whose  sympathy 
was  moved  so  deeply  by  my  blundering 
helplessness  ? 

I  stretched  out  my  hands,  groping  for 
the  presence  I  longed  for  and  yet  almost 
feared  to  find.  The  half -stifled  'sobs 
continued. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  Who  is  it  ?  Speak, 
for  G'od's  sake ! "'  rasped  from  my 
throat. 

There  was  the  rustle  of  a  w'oman's 
gown,  a  faint  perfume  was  wafted  to  me, 
and  I  knew  that  she  stood  before  me 
within  the  circle  of  my  widespread  arms. 

"  Eose ! I  cried.  "  Rose— my  Rose ! 
— and  I  crushed  her  to  my  heart. 

It  was  real  —  tangible!  Not  the 
astral  shape  which  I  had  almost  ex- 
pected, but  the  breathing,  palpitating, 
warm  body  of  my  love,  who  had  been  so 
long  from  me — ^of  the  girl  I  had  petted 
and  chided  and  laughed  with  and 
laughed  at  while  she  budded  into 
womanhood.  I  clasped  in  my  arms  the 
woman  who  was  my  ivife! 

For  fully  a  minute  I  stood  waveringly 
upon  my  feet,  and  so  held  her — her  face 
pressed  close  against  my  bosom,  her  sobs 
shaking  her  form.  But  the  shock  was 
too  much  for  my  little  strength,  and  in 
spite  of  the  great  wave  of  joy  that  surged 
up  within  me  I  sank  back  almost  help- 
less upon  the  couch. 

Rose  uttered  a  stifled  scream.  Aunt's 


chair  stopped  creaking,  but  I  knew  that, 
although  she  had  heard,  she  did  not  rise 
to  come  to  us. 

Doubtless  Rose  had  demanded  this — 
that  we  meet  alone  and  unobserved  by 
any  soul.  And  I  thanked  her  for  it  in 
my  heart.    But  now  I  said  reassuringly : 

''Don't  be  afraid,  dear;  Fll  be  all 
right  in  a.  minute.  This — this  came  so 
suddenly  upon  me.  But  joy  cannot 
kill!'^ 

I  stretched  out  my  arms  to  her  again. 
She  seemed  to  hesitate. 

"  Rose,  darling,  "  I  whispered,  "  do 
you  realize  how  helpless  I  am — what  a 
poor,  miserable  thing  I  have  become  ?  I 
am  not  a  man  " 

Her  little  hand  fell  across  my  lips  and 
stopped  my  speech. 

"  No,  no,  Herbert !  You  must  not  say 
that!'' 

"  It  is  true,  dear.  Blind!  Think  of 
it!  I  cannot  earn  my  living  nor  your 
support.  I  am  a  pauper,  depending 
upon  my  aunt's  charity  for  the  very  food 
I  eat!" 

What  would  she  say?  I  felt  that  I 
must  know  her  feeling  toward  me  here 
and  now.  Had  my  loss  of  sight  made 
any  difference  to  her  ? 

And  Rose  said  never  a  word.  But 
slowly,  tremblingly,  almost  shrinkingly, 
I  thought,  she  bent  her  face  down  to 
mine  until  her  sweet  lips  fell  where  the 
soft  palm  had  rested  the  moment  before. 
Then  she  writhed  out  of  my  arms — 
those  arms~  which  would  have  held  her 
forever.  But  I  laughed.  In  that  caress 
I  read  my  answer ! 

Did  we  talk?  I  believe  so;  but  what 
was  said  during  that  first  hour  I  could 
not  have  told. 

She  sat  beside  the  couch  and  held  my 
claw-like  hand  in  both  of  hers,  and  I 
know  that  her  converse  soothed  me,  and 
that  for  the  first  time  since  I  had  known 
blindness  was  inevitable  that  great 
dead-weight  of  doubt  was  lifted  from  my 
heart. 

Rose  loved  me  still! 

Yet  I  knew  her  tender  little  heart  was 
wrung  for  my  affliction.  Her  voice 
trembled,  and  the  tears  came  now  and 
then.  But  I  could  only  laugh — except- 
ing when  we  spoke  of  Enid. 

I  saw  that  that  moved  her  much;  she 
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had  loved  her  cousin  devotedly,  for  they 
had  spent  a  deal  of  their  girlhood  to- 
gether. 

We  talked  of  little  of  importance  to 
anvbody  but  ourselves. 

You  will  grow  well  and  strong  now, 
won't  you,  Herbert  ?  she  said  several 
times.  '  My  illness  seemed  to  trouble  her 
greatly. 

I  Will  promise  to  become  an  athlete, 
a  giant— if  a  blind  one !  "  I  cried.  Now 
that  I  knovv^  you  love  me — that  it  makes 
no  dilference  to  you — I  can  do  any- 
thing.'^ 

She  hid  her  face  against  my  shoulder 
again  and  I  felt  her  body  trembling. 
And  then  I  heard  Aunt  Matilda  coming, 
and  Eose  sprang  away  from  me  with 
that  foolish  m.odesty  which  some  girls 
have. 

I  suppose,  had  I  not  lacked  sight,  she 
could  not  have  brought  herself  to  the 
point  of  showing  me  the  tenderness  she 
had! 

My  face  must  have  told  aunt  how 
Eose's  coming  had  affected  m^e. 

"  Thank  God,  my  dear,  dear  boy ! 
she  murmured.    "  And  thank  you,  too, 
dear  child!'' 

I  heard  her  kiss  Eose,  and  I  smiled 
contentedly.  I  knev/  I  did  not  deserve 
this  blessing  and  that  I  had  been  wo- 
fully  selfish  to  desire  it,  but  I  was  still 
weak  enough  to  be  glad. 

"  Sow  you  must  leave  him_  to  rest,'^ 
Aunt  Matilda  said  cheerfully.  "A 
whole  hour !       hy,  he's  feverish  now." 

"Nonsense!"  I  declared.  But  they 
both  overruled  me,  and  aunt  carried 
Eose  away  with  her. 

She  touched  my  hand  only  in  parting, 
when  I  would  have  beeii  glad  of  her  lips 
again.  But  she  seemed  afraid  to  dis- 
play her  affectio^n  before  aunt.  They 
went  out  slowly,  my  good  old  relative 
telling  me  to  lie  down  and  nap  again, 
"  like  a  good  boy."* 

But  1  was  afraid  to  do  that — the 
sleeping  part,  I  miCan.  I  was  foolishly 
thinking  that  perhaps  Eose's  coming 
was  only  another  dream,  after  all !  And 
as  I  lay  there  and  thought  of  it,  and  felt 
again  in  m^emory  her  lips  upon  mine  and 
her  w^arm  little  palms  holding  my  hand, 
I  was  of  a  sudden  smitten  with  a  start- 
ling thought. 


Eose  had  been  with  me  for  an  hour, 
and  she  had  said  nothing  about  our  mar- 
riage— nothing  about  our  experience 
the  night  we  were  held  up  at  the 
roadside  tavern  beyond  the  Foxcrof t ! 


CHAPTEE  X. 

DRIFTING. 

Eose  came  every  day  to  see  me,  re- 
maining for  longer  periods  as  I  grew 
stronger.  For  really,  foolish  as  it  may 
sound,  all  that  had  been  the  matter  with 
me  was  worriment  of  mind. 

Now  that  my  doubts  were  set  at  rest, 
Pettibridge  declared  1  might  throw  his 
medicines  av/ay. 

We  v/ere  not  often  alone,  of  course, 
for  aunt  had  some  old-fashioned  notions, 
and  I  wondered  that  she  had  given  us 
that  first  hour  to  ourselves.  Had  she 
known  that  she  was  playing  chaperon  to 
a  married  couple— wedded  now  more 
than  three  months — imagine  her  sur^ 
prise! 

But  neither  that  first  day  nor  for  a 
long  time  did  Eose  or  I  speak  of  our 
real  relationship  to  each  other.  I  did 
not  wish  to  broach  the  subject  for  two 
very  good  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  I  knew  that,  af- 
flicted as  I  was,  I  should  not  be  mar- 
ried to  any  woman.  I  was  a  dependent 
upon  charity;  I  was  helpless;  I  would 
be  a  burden  to  any  woman.  And  the 
blind  are  a  burden  that  strain  forbear- 
ance and  sympathy  almost  as  much  as 
the  deaf.  There  is  that  innate  in  every 
man  to  defend  and  support  the  woman 
he  loves.    I  could  do  neither. 

Then,  how  could  I  demand  the  right 
over  Eose  which  I  had  gained  by  a  trick 
— an  involuntary  trick,  perhaps,  but, 
nevertheless,  trickery  it  was !  If  she  did 
not  mention  our  wedded  state,  I  could 
not.  And  she  seemed  to  avoid  all  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  and  to  the  trip  we 
m.ade  together  to  Fourscore.  It  had 
been  the  last  time  she  saw  her  cousin 
alive,  and  any  mention  of  Enid  I  saw 
hurt  her  terribly  still.  I  did  not  like  to 
speak  of  the  death  of  old  Mr.  Sanderson, 
the  clergyman  who  married  us,  either. 
That  would  have  added  to  her  sadness, 
I  felt  certain. 
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And,  in  spite  of  my  blindness,  I  real- 
ized very  sopn  that  Rose  was  not  happy. 
Something  besides  my  affliction  trou- 
bled her — something  I  could  not  fathom 
and  which  she  evidently  did  not  wish 
to  discuss  with  me. 

In  fact,  there  were  several  matters 
we  both  learned  to  avoid.  Rose  seldom 
hinted  at  my  blindness — she  never  wept 
over  me  after  that  first  day,  but  became 
a  far  more  cheerful  comrade  than  even 
Joe  Lemmon,  who  had  recently  gone  to 
Canada  on  a  business  trip  and  whom  I 
promptly  forgot  to  miss  now  that  Rose 
had  come. 

I  found  she  did  not  care  much  to  talk 
about  her  experiences  abroad.  I  had 
heard  about  all  she  could  tell  me,  so  she 
said ;  she  had  written  her  impressions  in 
her  letters  to  me. 

Which  was  quite  true ;  her  letters  had 
been  more  "  newsy  "  than  loving. 

I  found  that  her  father  Was  another 
good  subject  to  dodge.  As  he  had  not 
been  to  call  on  me,  I  saw  that  the  old 
man  did  not  approve  of  our  continued 
intimacy.  I  reckoned  that  he  had  given 
her  a  hard  time  of  it  while  in  Scotland, 
and  nothing  but  Enid's  death  had 
brought  him  home  at  all. 

Aunt  told  me,  when  I  inquired,  that 
Mr.  Olyphant  was  much  broken  over  his 
niece's  taking  away.  He  had  loved  Enid 
in  his  stiff  fashion  almost  as  much  as  he 
did  his  own  daughter.  He  would  have 
done  much  more  for  her  had  Enid  not 
been  so  independent  a  girl. 

We  did  not  say  much  to  each  other 
about  Enid — Rose  and  I,  but  one  day  I 
mentioned  Brentwood  -Pratt.  What 
had  become  of  him  ?  He  had  never  re- 
sponded to  the  note  I  had  written  to 
him  when  I  first  learned  of  Enid's  death. 
And  I  told  Rose  of  my  experience  that 
day  in  the  cemetery. 

I  suddenly  found  that  Pratt  was  an- 
other subject  of  conversation  that  Rose 
did  not  encourage. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of 
Mr.  Pratt,"  she  said  very  bruskly  and  in 
a  tone  that  warned  me  that  the  young 
lawjer  was  not  on  her  good  books. 

Aside  from  these  matters,  of  which  we 
mutually  though  silently  agreed  to  say 
nothing,  our  intercourse  was  most  de- 
lightful during  those  first  few  weeks 


following  Rose's  return.  I  went  out 
again;  I  felt  as  though  I  could  stand  the 
observation  of  the  public  if  Rose  was  by 
my  side. 

Health  came  back  to  me.  I  learned 
daily  to  care  better  for  myself  and  de- 
pend less  upon  others  for  the  small 
things  of  life,  and  my  cheeriness  grew. 
I  know  this  last  was  a  fact,  for  I  heard 
a  visiting  friend  say  as  much  to  Aunt 
Matilda. 

"  How  can  he  be  so  happy  and  bright. 
Miss  Bolis  ?  "  she  observed. 
_  "  Because  he's  the  best  and  most  pa- 
tient boy  who  ever  lived,"  declared  my 
aunt,  whose  opinion  of  me  these  days 
had  become  strangely  perverted. 

Aunt  had  Jerome  harness  old  Joney 
to  the  runabout  almost  every  afternoon, 
and  Rose  drove  me  about  the  country-  3 
side.    We  would  find  some  pretty  spot, 
get  out  of  the  carriage,  and  "  picnic." 

I  thoroughly   enjbyed   going  where  | 
there  were  no  people,  for  I  could  not  ' 
wholly  forget  that  I  \^as  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  "freak." 

Once  I  suggested  our  driving  out 
Fourscore  way.  This  sprang  from  the 
same  desire,  I  suppose,  that  sets  a  child 
to  playing  with  fire.  There  was  danger 
in  it. 

But  Rose  made  no  comment,  and 
chatted  on  with  me  as  brightly  as  ever. 
We  played  a  game  those  days  which  now 
seems  childish,  but  the  reader  must  re- 
member that  ar  person  in  my  situation 
is  a  good  deal  of  a  child.  We  who  travel 
in  the  Land  of  the  Long  Night  have  so 
few  interests! 

If  we  drove  or  walked  a  familiar  way 
— a  path  or  road  that  had  been  known 
to  me  when  I  was  of  the  other  world, 
the  seeing  world — I  would  try  to  pic- 
ture in  my  mind  the  landmarks  by  the 
way  and  guess  from  time  to  time  how 
far  we  had  come. 

Rose  would  halt  me  at  a  corner  and 
say,  "  ]S3"ow,  whose  house  is  this  ?  "  And 
I  would  try  to  see  that  particular  house 
in  my  mind^s  eye  as  I  once  had  seen 
it  with  my  eye  of  flesh. 

This  day,  when  we  passed  through 
Engleton  and  arrived  at  the  Foxcroft 
River,  I  made  her  stop  and  tell  me  all 
about  the  new  bridge  which  had  been 
built  in  the  place  of  the  one  carried  away 
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by  the  freshet  at  daybreak  on  that  wild 
March  morning. 

The  river  flowed  peacefully  now,  and 
the  banks,  which  had  been  excavated  by 
the  ice  and  floating  debris,  Eo'se  said 
were  green  again.  It  must  have  been  a 
pretty  scene  that  day,  looking  up  the 
valley  from  the  point  where  she  had 
halted  Joney. 

"  Do — do  yon  see  the  little  cottage  on 
the  other  bank.  Rose  ?  I  almost  whis- 
pered. 

I  knew  that  I  was  treading  on  danger- 
ous ground,  but  something  forced  me 
to  ask  the  question. 

I  surely  did  not  wish  to  sadden  her  by 
relating  how  old  Mr.  Sanderson  had  met 
his  death. 

"  Why,  there  isn't  any  cottage  there, 
Herbert/'  she  said — and  she  said  it 
without  the  first  sign  of  emotion.  It 
rather  shocked  me. 

She  had  never  intimated  by  word  or 
action  that  she  remembered  the  expe- 
riences of  that  March  night.  Had  s'he 
forgotten  ?    Yf as  it  possible  ? 

"  And  the  tavern  ?  "  1  asked. 

"  Oh,  the  old  house  has  been  burned 
down.  Didn't  you  know  that  ?  A  good 
thing,  too,  I  guess.  It  never  was  a  very 
nice  place. 

And  so  she  dismissed  the  subject  quite 
coolly. 

But  as  we  returned  through  Engle- 
ton,  Eose  suddenly  stopped  in  some 
laughing  remiark  she  was  making,  and 
I  heard  her  utter  an  exclamation  of 
fear.  I  started,  turning  my  sightless 
eyes  toward  her,  and  demanded: 

"What  is  it?  What  is  the  m.atter, 
dear?'' 

Her  only  reply  was  to  touch  Joney 
with  the  whip  and  start  him  off  at  his 
best  pace.  I  thought  I  heard  somebody 
shout  behind  us  and  was  frightened — 
for  her. 

It  is  terrible  to  feel  yourself  utterly 
unable  to  shield  the  woman  you  love 
from  threatened  danger. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  repeated,  realizing 
that  Rose  was  panting  and  sobbing  now. 

"  Somebody  I  did  not  wish  to  see, 
Herbert,"  she  moaned.  "  Oh,  I  wish  we 
had  not  driven  over  here — I  do,  indeed." 

I  knew  she  kept  looking  back  toward 
the  village,  and  poor  old  Joney,  used  to 


Jaunting  along  as  he  pleased  with  us, 
snorted  as  he  felt  the  sting  of  the  whip 
again.  Rose  was  not  recovered  from  her 
excitement  when  we  reached  home. 

I  must  admit  that  I  was  hurt.  I  did 
not  wish  to  ask  who  the  person  was  of 
whom  she  had  displayed  so  much  fear, 
but  I  thought  she  would  have  made 
some  explanation. 

She  did  not,  however,  and  she  ran 
away  from  me  that  day  without  kissing 
me  good-by,  and  I  did  not  see  her  again 
for  two  days.  I  worried  over  the  inci- 
dent a  good  deal,  but  I  did  not  feel  like 
asking  about  it  when  she  returned  to 
me  again,  as  she  ignored  it  her'self,^ 

Suspicion  is  an  awful  bugbear  to  fight. 
When  once  my  mind  had  been  tainted 
with  it,  its  influence  spread  with  mar- 
velous rapidity.  From  the  "day  of  our 
adventure  at  Engleton  I  began  to  feel 
that  all  was  not  right  between  Rose  and 
myself. 

Her  systematic  ignoring  of  our  mar- 
riage appeared  to  me  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent light.  No  longer  did  I  set  it 
down  to  maidenly  modesty  or  to  any 
other  minor  reason. 

I  would  not  have  mentioned  it  myself. 
I  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to  claim  her 
as  mxy  bride,  and  until  her  father  agreed 
to  our  fulfilling  the  contract  we  had 
made  with  each  other  I  did  not  blame 
her  for  'shrinking  from  miaking  the 
truth  public. 

Now,  however,  I  gave  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent coloring  to  her  silence.  Who  was 
ifc  we  had  seen  in  Engleton — the  per- 
son ^v'ho  had  frightened  her  and  from 
whom  she  had  run  away  ?  Was  it  some 
other  man — ^^some  other  whom  she  did 
not  wish  me  to  meet  ? 

And  was  her  feigned  ignorance  of  our 
marriage  a  deliberate  intention  on  her 
part  to  deny  it? 

It  was  an  awful  suspicion  to  enter  my 
heart,  but  it  found  lodgment  and 
rankled  there. 

The  clergyman  who  had  married  us 
was  dead.  Did  she  know  that?  And 
the  tavern  was  burned  down,  and  the 
woman  Who  had  run  it — and  to  whom  I 
had  shown  the  marriage  certificate  — 
was  probably  gone  from  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Had  Rose  denied  our  miarriage,  and 
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did  I  desire  to  prove  we  were  .married, 
what  evidence  could  I  bring  to  refute 
her  denial?  The  certificate  itself? 
Ah\    But  did  I  have  that  paper  now? 

Yes,  it  is  an  awful  admission  to  make, 
hut  suspicion  breeds  suspicion.  If 
Rose  wished  to  deny  our  marriage,  would 
she  not  go  a  step  further  and  gain  ac- 
cess to  my  desk,  where  I  had  kept  the 
precious  document  since  I  had  become 
an  invalid  ? 

God  forgive  me !  I  could  not  get  that 
poison  out  of  my  thought.  It  ham- 
mered insistently  at  the  doors  of  my 
mind  by  day,  and  at  night  kept  me 
awake.  I  began  to  slide  back  on  the 
slippery  climb  to  health. 

Rose  treated  me  just  as  she  had  before 
our  fateful  drive ;  she  seemed  as  anxious 
for  my  welfaie,  as  kind,  as  sympathetic 
without  being  pitying.  But  I  could  not 
get  rid  of  the  terrible  suspicion. 

Joe  Lemmon  wrote  me  from  Canada 
and  Rose  read  the  letter  to  me  the  after- 
noon it  arrived,  just  before  she  herself 
left  for  home.  It  was  growing  late  and 
she  was  forced  to  hurry  her  departure. 
James  Olyphant  was  growing  more  ex- 
acting and  irritable  from  day  to  day,  I 
understood. 

There!    That  is  all  Joe's  letter 
she  exclaimed,  folding  the  sheets  and 
thrusting    them    into    the  envelope. 
"  Here  it  is,  Herbert — I  must  run.''  ^ 

We  were  alone  in  the  library  at  the 
moment.  Rose,  I  must  say,  seemed 
rather  afraid  of  Aunt  Matilda,  for  when 
that  good  soul  was  near  she  seldom  dis- 
played alfection  for  me  other  than  a 
sister  might  have  shown. 

Now,  when  she  had  put  on  her  hat,  she 
bent  over  me  as  I  lay  on  my  couch  and 
her  arms  went  softly  about  my  neck. 

"  Dear  boy,''  she  said,"  you  don't  look 
so  well  these  past  feV/  days.  What  is 
the  matter  ?    Are  you  unhappy  ?  "' 

How  could  I  doubt  her  wheii  she  used 
that  caressing  tone  ?  I  was  a  fool,  and 
told  myself  so  angrily. 
^  "I  must  certainly  have  a  mean  dispo- 
sition!" T  exclaimed,  laughing.  ''I 
should  have  no  valid  reason  for  unhap- 
piness  when  you  are  like — this !  " 
,  I  kissed  her — full  on  the  lips,  and  I 
made  her  return  it,  too,  before  letting 
her  go.    I  could  feel  the  blood  glowing 


in  her  cheek  and  neck,  and  never  was 
woman  so  consummate  an  actress  as  she 
if  her  caresses  were  not  from  the  heart 
How  could  I  doubt  her  love  ?  I  clung 
to  her  slender  hands  and  kissed  the 
nnger-tips. 

And  just  then,  while  her  little  hands 
lay  confidingly  in  mine,  I  made  a  dis- 
covery. Rose  was  not  given  to  thp 
wearmg  of  much  jewelry,  and  her  hands 
did  not  need  the  flash  of  gems  to  hide 
their  lack  of  symmetry. 

She  had  alv/ays  worn  a  ring  or  two  

ordinary  gewgaws  such  as  schoolgirls^ 
pick  up.  We  had  been  old-fashioned 
enough  when  we  became  engaged  to  dis- 
pense with  the  ring  which  usually  ac- 
companies that  ceremony,  and  naturally 
she  wore  no  wedding  ring. 
^  But  her  cousin  Enid  had  worn  several 
jewels  on  her  fingers— one  ring  being  of 
a  peculiar  setting  which  I  remembered 
very  clearly.  I  rememj)ered  it  particu- 
larly from  that  day  poor  Enid  had  come 
to  call  upon  me  just  after  Rose  went  to 
Scotland,  for  m  shaking  hands  with  her 
I  had  felt  the  ring. 

JSTow  I  found  it  on  Rose's  hand.  I 
could  not  be  mistaken ;  my  touch  wa,s  too 
sure  for  that. 

"  Enid's  ring— I  remember  it!  "  I  ex- 
claimed unthinkingly,  holding  up  the 
finger  which  bore  the  peculiarly  set 
jewel. 

Rose  started  with  a  little  cry  and  tried" 
to  draw  'her  hand  away. 

"  Did  I- hurt  you?"  I  asked. 
"No!" 

"Then  what  is  the  matter?  Isn't 
that  Enid's  ring?" 

"  Yes !  "  she  whispered  in  a  breathless 
way,  and  finally  extracted  her  hand  from 
my  clasp.  "I— I  wear  it  now,"  she 
added,  and  in  a  moment,  and  without  a 
further  word  of  good-by,  she  ran  out  of 
the  room. 

I  was  puzzled.    Perhaps  I  should  not 
have  mentioned  the  ring,  as  it  recalled 
her  dead  cousin.    Yet  if  Rose  did  not 
wish  to  be  reminded  of  Enid,  why  did  \ 
she  wear  this  keepsake  ?         '  ' 

Finally  I  rose  slowly  with  the  letter 
from  Joe,  and  went  to  the  escritoire  to 
put  it  away.  Blind  though  I  was,  I 
still  made  some  etfdrt  to  be  methodical. 
I  made  a  separate  bundle  of  the  letters  of 
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each  of  my  few  correspondents.  When 
I  opened  my  letter  drawer  the  first 
packet  nnder  my  hand  contained  the 
letters  R'ose  had  written  me  from  Scot- 
land. I  picked  them  up,  held  them  a 
moment  thonghtfnlly,  and  then  pressed 
them  to  my  lips. 

"  They  mnst  not  remain  here  with 
my  ordinary  letters/^  I  thoiight,  with  a 
lover's  foolish  fancy.  "  I — Fll  pnt  them 
in  that  other  drawer  —  in  the  drawer 
with  the  certificate.^^ 

And  then,  as  I  picked  up  Joe^s  letter 
again,  running  the  tips  of  my  fingers 
over  the  face  of  it,  I  bethought  me  that 
his  was  the  only  other  foreign  letter  I 
had  received  since  my  affiiction.  The 
envelope  and  paper  was  of  the  same 
quality  as  that  Rose  had  used.  I 
touched  the  stamp  in  the  corner.  It  was 
the  small  English  stamp  used  in 
Enoiand's  colonies  as  well  as  in  the 
mother  country.  It  was  narrower  and 
shorter  than  the  United  States  stamp. 

Suddenly  I  dropped  Joe's  letter  and 
seized  the  packet  containing  Rose's.  My 
trembling  fingers  sought  the  upper  right 
hand  corner  of  the  first  envelope.  Then 
I  tore  off  the  rubber  band  which  held 
them  together  and  felt  of  the  faces  of 
letters  one  after  another.  Had  I  made 
a  mistake  ?  Was  this  the  wrong  packet 
of  letters?  Weren't  they  Rose's,  after 
all? 

I  counted  the  few  packets  in  the 
drawer  and  then  counted  the  number 
of  letters  in  this  lot.  I  could  not  be 
wrong. 

These  were  surely  Rose's  letters  to  me 
from  Scotland,  the  letters  Aunt  Ma- 
tilda had  read  to  me — the  letters  which 
had  been  my  only  comfort  while  my  dear 
little  girl  was  away. 

And  yet  I  had  made  a  startling  dis- 
covery —  a  discovery  which  shook  me 
heartily.  I  could  not  understand  it,  and 
went  all  over  the  letters  again  with 
eager  fingers  to  convince  myself.  It 
was  true;  I  could  not  doubt  it.  The 
stamps  upon  Rose's  letters  were  .not 
English  stamps. at  all! 

They  were  not  like  that  upon  Joe 
Lemmon's  letter.  Indeed,  they  wpre 
just  the  size  and  shape  of  our  ordinary 
United  States  two-cent  stamp!  Let- 
ters from  Scotland  could  not  be  sent 
3  A 


with  domestic  stamps.  If  those  letters 
had  been  mailed  across  the  sea,  English 
stamps  must  have  been  used. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  The  mystery  ap- 
palled me. 

All  through  these  months  that  I  was 
receiving  the  letters,  so.mething  had 
been  kept  from  me. 

I  had  been  deceived  in  some  way,  and 
I  believed  I  had  at  last  touched  the  clue 
to  the  mystery. 

CHAPTER  XT. 

"  POOR  PRATT ! " 

I  MUST  have  sat  before  the  desk  for 
an  hour,  the  packet  of  letters  in  my 
hand,  going  over  the  memory-record  of 
their  contents  and  all  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  their  receipt.  Suspicious  as 
my  blindness  had  made  me,  and  clear 
as  my  mind  was  as  to  the  details,  I 
could  not  understand  Jiow  I  had  been 
deluded. 

Indeed,  I  did  not  know — I  could  not 
imagine  —  in  what  manner  I  was  de- 
ceived. 

But  that  there  was  something  vitally 
wrong  with  the  whole  affair  I  was  sure. 
Letters  cannot  be  sent  from  the  posses- 
sions of  his  majesty  with  American 
stamps  upon  them.  And  if  Rose  did  not 
send  them  from  Scotland,  where  were 
they  mailed? 

Did  she  mail  them  to  somebody  on 
this  side  and  that  person  remail  them 
to  me? 

If  so,  why  ?  Did  her  father  so  greatly 
object  to  her  correspondence  with  me? 

And,  remembering  the  fact  that  only 
in  one  instance  was  her  letter  delayed 
(I  was  positive  that  my  information  re- 
garding the  mails  from  Scotland  was 
right  because  I  had  personally  gained  it 
before  I  was  stricken  with  blindness),  I 
could  not  understand  any  possible 
scheme  of  remailing. 

Hold ! ,  Was  it  possible  tha,t  Rose  had 
not  been  in  Scotland  at  all?  Could  she 
have  written  such  circumstantial  and 
chatty  letters  of  travel  without  having 
been  personally  to  the  places?  I  had 
heard  that  a  smart  "  penny-a-liner  "  can 
do  a  good  deal  with  his  imagination  and 
a  Bsgdeker  in  writing  tales  of  travel,  but 
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Rose  had  never  impressed  me  as  pos- 
sessing such  a  wealth  of  fancy  as  her 
letters  must  have  displayed  if  she  had 
not  really  been  to  Scotland.  And  if  she 
did  not  go^  yAij  was  I  not  told?  Was 
it  probable  that  James  Olyphant  had  re- 
fused to  countenance  our  intimacy  until 
my  'health  became  such  that  they  feared 
(according  to  what  I  heard  Pettibridge 
say  to  my  aunt)  for  my  very  life? 

And  then,  seeing  no  other  way  out  of 
it,  he  had  allowed  Rose  to  "  come 
home merely  to  save  me  ?  Had  she 
been  at  home  all  the  time  ?  Had  their 
starting  for  Scotland  been  merely  a 
"  bluff  "  ? 

Oh,  it  was  a  foolish  supposition,  I 
know.    And  yet,  what  could  I  think  ? 

Wha-t  explanation  seemed  reasonable 
at  all? 

I  was  all  at  sea.  I  v/as  utterly  be- 
fuddled. The  v/ildest  ideas  rioted  in  my 
brain,  one  more  improbable  than  an- 
other. 

^^Ha!^^  I  muttered,  at  last,  taking 
my  head  out  of  my  hands.  "  It  is 
utterly  inconceivable  that  Rose  could 
have  written  those  letters  without 
having  been  in  Scotland.  I  know  the 
dear  girFs  limitations.  She  never  was 
either  particularly  studious  or  particu- 
larlv  literary.  She  was  not  like  poor 
Enid. 

"  Then,  how  were  the  letters  mailed  ? 
Could  they  have  been  sent  across  each 
time  by  some  passenger  or  officer  on  the 
mail  steams'hip  and  only  entrusted  to 
Uncle  Sam^s  mails  here  ?  " 

Actually  that  seemed  the  most  sensi- 
ble thing  I  had  so  far  thought  of — and 
you  can  see  yourself  how  utterly  absurd 
that  was. 

It  v/as  certainly  a  problem  beyond  my 
poor  abilities  to  solve. 

I  snapped  the  band  around  the  packet 
again,  unlocked  the  drawer  I  had  in 
mind,  and  placed  the  letters  in  it.  Then 
I  groped  doubtfully  for  the  certificate. 

I  was  troubled  again  by  the  thought 
that  somebody  might  have  tampered 
with  that  precious  paper. 

To  think  that  Rose  would  stoop  to 
such  an  act  shows  merely  the  state  of 
mind  into  which  my  worriment  and 
anxiety  had  brought  me.  That  she  had 
.  deliberately  set  out  to  deny  her  secret 


marriage  to  me,  and  to  that  end  had 
stolen  the  certificate  she  herself  gave 
into  my  care — why,  it  was  the  thought  of 
a  madman! 

And  the  paper  was  there,  of  course. 

I  could  not  be  mistaken  in  that.  Its 
touch  was  too  familiar  for  my  fingers  to 
deceive  my  memory. 

I  locked  the  drawer  again,  went  back 
to  my  couch,  and  lay  there  until  Anna 
called  me  to  dinner.  My  thoughts  had 
become  less  riotous  by  that  time,  and 
I  presented  myself  at  the  table  calmly. 

My  mind  was  made  up  to  one  course 
of  action :    I  would  wait  and  be  silent. 

To  accuse  Rose  of  deceit,  to  doubt  the 
honesty  of  iher  caresses  was  most  terri- 
ble. I  would  not  let  my  mind  dwell 
longer  on  that. 

And  this  mysterious  matter  of  the 
letters  I  must  patiently  wait  to  have  ex- 
plained. 

I  suspected  that  all  the  trouble  arose 
from  James  Olyphant's  dislike  for  me. 
He  'had  never  cared  especially  for  me, 
and  now  of  course  he  was  determined 
that  his  daughter  should  not  be  bur- 
dened by  a  husband  who  was  blind. 

I  could  scarcely  blame  him  for  that. 
I  felt  keenly  enough  my  position.  But 
there  was  another  side  to  the  matter, 
too. 

If  Rose  loved  me — as  she  seemed  to 
do — why  break  her  heart  as  well  as  wear 
out  my  own  because  I  had  become  an 
object  of  my  aunt's  charity?  Besides, 
the  fact  was  ever  rising  before  me  that 
Rose  and  I  were  already  bound  by  ties 
which  could  not  be  easily  severed.  Our 
impetuosity  and  the  circumstances  of 
that  March  night,  which  now  seemed  so 
long  ago,  had  brought  about  our  sudden 
marriage. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Rose  never 
spoke  of  the  ceremony  now,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  binding.  For  us  to  sepa- 
rate would  necessitate  the  scandal  and 
notoriety  of  the  divorce  court. 

No,  no!  Let  matters  take  their 
course.  James  Olyphant  would  come 
around  in  time,  I  believed.  Perhaps 
Rose  had  promised  him  not  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  marriage  with  me,  and 
of  course' I  had  not  broached  the  matter 
to  her  since  her  return  from — 'where? 

You  see,  my  thought  traveled  in  a 
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circle,  and  came  right  back  to  those 
letters  again.  If  not  Scotland,  where 
had  Rose  and  her  father  been,  and  what 
was  the  aneaning  of  the  letters  mailed  to 
me,  stamped  by  the  United  States 
token  ? 

After  that  evening  and  the  night 
which  followed,  and  which  I  spent  in 
lying  wide  awake  in  my  bed,  I  deter- 
mined upon  one  test.  I  knew  Rose's 
truth  and  purity  of  mind.  Why,  great 
heavens,  had  I  not  known  her  almost 
all  her  life? 

So  that  very  day,  when  we  happened 
to  have  a  few  moments  together  alone, 
I  seized  her  hand  as  she  passed  me  and 
drew  her  down  upon  the  low  stool  beside 
my  conch,  where  she  often  sat  to  read 
to  me. 

She  never  put  herself  in  this  atti- 
tude unless  I  begged  her,  and  when  I 
pressed  her  close  to  me,  fondling  her 
soft  hair  and  pressing  my  lips  to  it  now, 
she  yielded  herself  tremblingly —  a 
thing  which  I  could, not  understand. 

"  What  is  it,  Rose  ?  I  whispered. 
"  There  is  something — 'Well,  something 
different  about  you  nowadays. 

I  felt  her  start  in  my  arms.  But  she 
said  nothing  and  lay  still,  with  her  head 
against  my  breast. 

No  woman  would  give  herself  up  so 
utterly  to  the  affection  of  the  moment 
unless  she  loved  the  man.  But  my 
curiosity  Avas  not  appeased. 

"  You  are  not  afraid  of  me,  are  you, 
dear  ?     1  whispered. 

Afraid !  "  She  writhed  about  sud- 
denly and  put  her  full,  warm  lips  to 
mine.  "  NTo,  no !  "  s'he  breathed  when  I 
let  her  go  again. 

"  And  you  love-  me  ? 

"  Better — better  than  my  life,  Her- 
bert !  "  she  cried  with  such  earnestness 
that  it  would  have  been  a  profanation  of 
all  that  is  good  or  holy  in  humanity  to 
doubt! 

I  held  her  close,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  weeks  and  weeks  my  heart  was  per- 
fectly at  rest.  Yet  that  gnawing,  evil 
thing,  doubt,  would  not  let  me  long 
remain  in  this  state  of  mental  peace. 

"  This  is  not  altogether  as  we  thought 
it  would  be  this  summer,  dear  ?  I  sug- 
gested. "  Do  you  realize  that  it  is  July 
already,  Rose?''' 


She  winced — I  could  feel  it.  But 
when  she  spoke  her  voice  v/as  calm. 

^'  Herbert,  it  is  for  you  to  m-ake  the 
change,  dear.    I — I  cannot.'' 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked 
quickly.  "  Have  you  been  waiting  all 
this  time  for  me  to  speak  ?" 

And  then  my  aunt  entered,  and  the 
conversation  must  of  necessity  be 
abruptly  terminated. 

But  a  great  glow  of  love  suddenly 
drowned  everything  else  in  my  heart  and 
mind.  I  believed  that  Rose  meant  that 
she  had  waited  for  me  to  assume  the 
right  which  our  secret  wedding  in  March 
gave  me.  If  I  wanted  her,  I  must  claim 
her  boldly! 

Yet,  when  I  later  had  time  to  think 
more  about  this,  it  did  not  seem  exactly 
]ike  my  Rose  to  set  me  such  a  task.  We 
had  so  fully  understood  each  other  here- 
tofore that  many  things  Vv^hich  had  oc- 
curred during  these  weeks  since  her 
return  had  puzzled  me. 

Rose,  with  her  lovely,  doll-like  face, 
her  gentleness,  her  sunny  disposition, 
had  never  before  seemed  just  as  this 
Rose  was  now.  Something  had  hap- 
pened to  evolve  her  from  rather  a  cling- 
ing, irresolute  little  person  into  one  of 
much  more  sturdy  character. 

I  was  turning  all  these  troublesome 
and  puzzling  matters  over  in  my  mind 
that  very  afternoon  while  walking  in 
our  garden.  There  was  a  certain  path 
along  the  hedge  that  bounded  the  side 
yard  which  had  become  so  familiar  to 
me  now  that  I  knew  every  inc'ii  of  it 
perfectly. 

Just  so  many  strides  and  I  was  at  one 
end ;  so  many  strides  back,  and  involun- 
tarily I  wheeled  before  placing  my  foot 
upon  the  sod  which  bordered  the 
gravel.  Here  nothing  startled  me;  no 
object  loomed  its  uncertain  shape  before 
my  path,  for  m^y  ability  to  distinguish 
between  light  and  dark  sloAvly  increased. 
The  shadow  of  a  bulky  object  flung 
across  my  path  sometimes  made  me 
hesitate  unless  I  knew  what  the  object 
was. 

The  apprehension  of  a  shadow  falling 
upon  one  who  cannot  see  seems  beyond 
the  bounds  of  possibility,  yet  it  is  true. 
When  I  pass  the  yew  tree  by  our  front 
gate  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
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shadows  are  long,  I  can  "  feel  the 
image  of  its  'huge  bole  as  it  lies  across 
ni}^  path. 

The  trees  which  border  onr  side- 
garden  path  are  on  the  other  side,  how- 
ever, and  cannot  fling  their  shadows 
across  it  at  this  hour  in  the  afternoon. 
Therefore,  when  I  suddenly  felt  a 
shadow  of  something  like  a.  tree  trnnk, 
I  turned  at  once  toward  the  low  hedge 
which  divided  the  path  from  the  street. 

What  could  it  be  ?  Something  stood 
close  beside  the  hedge  on  its  farther 
side.  My  eyes  would  have  told  me  this 
now,  if  my  sixth  sense  did  not.  T 
reached  out  my  hands  suddenly. 
Who  is  it  ?     I  cried. 

There  was  no  reply,  but  my  groping 
hands  found  the  shoulder  of  a  man,  to 
which  I  clung  instantly — clung,  indeed, 
although  he  strove  silently  to  break 
away. 

"  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you 
want  VI  demanded  with  some  heat. 
"Am  I  a  spectacle  for  every  idler  to 
stop  and  gaze  upon  ? 

"  Take  your  hand  off  .ine,  Herbert 
Pancoast!^^  he  hissed,  and  with  such 
venom  in  his  voice  that  I  obeyed  and 
stepped  a  pace  backward  to  avoid  the 
blow  which  seemed  to  threaten  me. 

"  Who  are  you  VI  repeated. 

"  The  man  you  have  injured — the 
man  who  should  kill  you  for  it!  God! 
If  you  only  had  your  sight,  you  blind 
devil,  rd  make  you  fight  for  her — I 
Y/ould,  as  I'm  a  man!" 

This  poured  forth  from  the  man's 
lips  so  rapidly,  and  with  such  deadly 
hatred  in  the  tone  of  the  voice,  that  I 
was  not  only  amazed,  but  afraid.  It 
was  the  vaporings  of  a  madman. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  ''  I  cried  aloud. 
"  I  do  not  know  you.  I  never  injured 
you.    You  are  mistaken.'^ 

Never  had  I  felt  so  helpless  before. 
My  weakness  almost  brought  the  tears 
to  my  eyes. 

"  You  know  me  well  enough,''  he  re- 
turned, still  in  that  low,  tense  voice. 
"  I  am  Pratt — curse  your  soul !  Now, 
do  you  know  what  I  mean  ?  " 

"  Pratt  —  Brentwood  Pratt  ?  "  I 
gasped.  "Enid  " 

"  Yes,  Enid  —  the  woman  you  have 
stolen  from  me,  the  woman  I  would  have 


made  my  wife!  What  she  can  see  in 
you — you  blind  devil ! — I  can't  imagine. 
I — I — God !  I  could  tear  you  to  pieces 
where  you  stand." 

The  shock  almost  overpowered  me.  I 
saw  now  what  it  meant.  Poor  Pratt  had 
gone  mad ! 

Aunt  'had  told  me  that  he  had  taken 
Enid  Olyphant's  death  sadly  to  heart; 
the  misery  must  have  gained  control  of 
his  mind  until  he  had  come  to  this  state. 
And,  with  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
insane,  he  had  suddenly  fancied  that  I 
had  taken  Enid  from  him..  It  was  an 
awful  case,  and  his  tone  and  words  as- 
sured me  that  I  was  in  no  little  bodily 
danger.  My  helplessness  would  not 
appeal  to  a  madman.  I  must  temporize 
with  him. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Pratt,"  I  said. 
"  I  have  not  tried  to  injure  you.  I 
would  not  take  Enid  from  you  — " 

"Don't  lie,  you  dog!"  he  cried. 
"  You  have  already  done  so." 

As  he  spoke,  I  heard  a  shriek  behind 
me,  from  the  direction  of  the  house.  I 
knew  it  to  be  Pose's  voice.  She  had 
seen  who  my  companion  was.  I  heard 
her  flying  feet  spurning  the  gravel. 

"  Go  away !  How  dare  you  come 
here,  sir  ?  "  cried  Rose,  and  her  voice 
was  clear  and  commanding.  Her  nat- 
ural timidity  was  forgo^tten  when  she 
saw  me  in  danger. 

I  heard  a  noise  in  the  hedge,  and  be- 
lieved that  the  madman  was  trying  to 
burst  through.  I  seized  Rose  with  my 
left  arm  and  swung  my  body,  as  I 
thought,  between  'her  and  Pratt.  I 
prayed  quickly  that  my  fist  might  be 
guided  aright  if  I  had  to  strike. 

"  I  see  you — in  each  other's  arms !  " 
he  gasped,  his  voice  more  subdued. 
"  Cruel !  Cruel !  "  Then  his  tones  rose 
hig'her  again :  "  God's  curse  upon  him ! 
May  he  know  the  misery  I  suffer  " 

"  May  you  never  know  the  misery  he 
does  suffer  and  may  suffer  still ! "  Rose 
interrupted  in  a  voice  which  thrilled  me 
mysteriously.  "  Go !  Go,  Brentwood 
Pratt,  before  the  curses  you  evoke 
upon  this  helpless  man  return  upon 
yourself." 

With  a  cry  like  nothing  human — 
more  like  that  of  a  dumb  beast  in  dis- 
tress— Pratt  turned.     I  heard  his  de- 
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parting  footsteps.  Eose  clung  to  me 
n  ow,  panting  and  sobbing. 

Poor,  poor  Pratt! I  said,  recover- 
ing my  own  breath  and  with  calmness. 

How  long  has  this  been?  He  is  quite 
mad,  is  he  not?  .  ^„ 

"  Quite— quite  mad,  dear  Herbert, 
she  said  brokenly,  and  led  me  into  the 
house  again. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

I     AM  SUKPRISED. 

'  I  SAW  that  Rose  was  greatly  disturbed 
by  this  incident,  so  did  not  continue  its 
discussion  to  any  length  with  her,  but 
I  did  ask  if  it  had  been  Pratt  who 
frightened  her  the  day  we  drove  to 
Engle'ton,  and  she  admitted  it  was  so. 

'^I  thought  it  very  strange  of  him 
to  act  as  he  did  that  day  I  met  him 
in  the  cemeterv,"  I  observed.  "How 
long  has  he  been  this  way,  dear?  Ever 
since  Enid's  death  ? 

"  Oh,  no ! she  cried.    "  It  has  not 
been  so  long  as  that.'' 

"  Since  you  came  home,  then  ? 
"  Ye-es,"  she  admitted  slowly. 
I  could  understand  the  unfortunate 
fellow's  mania,  then.  Brooding  over 
the  loss  of  the  woman  he  loved  had 
addled  his  brain,  and  when  Ros€  ap- 
peared poor  Pratt  suddenly  became 
charged  with  the  idea  that  sU  was  Enid. 

But  my  mind  lingered  longest  on  my 
dear  girl's  courage  in  coming  to  my  res- 
cue. It  is  wonderful  how  brave  the 
female  of  every  kind  will  be  when  her 
loved  ones  are  threatened.  Why,  Rose 
had  been  like  a  tigress  in  my  defense ! 

It  was  a  few  days  later  that  Aunt  Ma- 
tilda urged  me  out  of  my  rut,  and  I  went 
with  her  by  train  over  into  the  next 
county  to  visit  an  institution  for  the 
blind  which  had  a  considerable  reputa-  - 
tion  for  its  methods  of  teaching  and 
helping  sightless  unfortunates.  Besides, 
the  phvsician  at  the  head  of  the  institu- 
tion was  an  oculist  of  note,  and  aunt 
still  had  it  in  her  head  that  my  eyes 
mig'ht  be  helped  by  something. 

Rose  did  not  go  with  us.  I  believe 
half  the  time  she  came  to  see  me  she 
had  fairly  to  run  away  from  old  James 
Olyphant. 

The  doctor  was  kind  enough  to  ex- 


amine my  eyes,  and  he  seemed  to  take  a 
good  deal  of  interest  in  my  case,  but  he 
gave  no  opinion  then.  . 

I  was  much  more  interested  in  the  de- 
partmental work  of  his  institution, 
which  was  both  a  school  and  a  home. 

The  children  were  taught  verbally  all 
that  children  are  taught  in  ordinary 
schools,  and  some  of  the  specimens  of 
ratfia  work  done  by  the  pupils  were  as 
perfect  (I  could  feel  them)  as  any  done 
bv  children  with  good  eyesight. 

Finally  the  doctor  wished  to  introduce 
us  to  a  lady  in  the  infirmary  who  had 
been  some  years  in  the  institution  and 
was  greatly  skilled  in  needlework. 

"  Mrs.  Culver  is  really  a  wonderful 
woman,"  he  declared.  "She  might 
easily  go'about  the  streets  or  keep  house 
for  her  father  if  she  wished.  She  did 
so  until  she  became  totally  blind,  and 
with  her  that  was  a  long  process— it  did 
not  come  suddenly  upon  her,  as  yours 
did  upon  you,"  he  said  to  me. 

"But  she  prefers  to  remain  here, 
where  she  can  spend  her  time  working 
with  her  needle.  She  has  many  custom- 
ers for  her  work,  and  her  father  comes 
in  daily  to  see  her.  He  is  a  superan- 
nuated preacher — a  fine  old  man — and 
they  are  devoted  to  each  other." 

Aunt  Matilda  was  delighted  with  the 
embroidery  and  needlework.  She  sat 
down  and  gave  Mrs.  Culver  an  order  at 
once,  and,  the  doctor  being  called  away, 
I  was  left  to  my  own  devices. 

It  was  a  pretty,  sunny  room,  this  de- 
voted to  the  use  of  the  blind  woman. 
There  was  an  old-fashioned  rag  carpet 
on  the  floor  (she  had  sewed  the  rags 
for  it  herself  the  first  year  she  had  come 
here,  and  the  doctor  had  had  it  woven 
in  Jersey),  two  or  three  comfortable 
chairs,  a"^  brass  bedstead  in  the  corner, 
its  mattress  covered  by  a  nice  Marseilles 
spread  of  pretty  pattern,  and  two 
canaries  in  square  cages,  singing  them- 
selves to  bits  in  the  windows. 

AVhat's  that?  How  did  I  know  so 
much  about  it  ?  Oh,  we  travelers  in  the 
Land  of  the  Long  N^ight  learn  quicker 
observation  even  than  that  said  to  be 
cultivated  by  Robert  Houdon.  A  glance 
of  the  eve  went  far  with  him;  ive  must 
learn  to  observe  without  even  that 
single  glance ! 
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My  aunt  and  Mrs.  Culver  eacli  had 
rockers;  I  heard  the  creak  of  them. 
My  own  chair  was  a  Morris,  and  as  I 
put  my  hat  on  the  floor  my  fingers 
touched  the  woven  rag  carpet,  so  I  asked 
about  that.  So  much  for  carpet  and 
chairs. 

I  found  that  the  bed  was  a  metal  one 
Avhen  I  passed  it  to  reach  my  seat,  guided 
by  the  doctor^s  hand.  And  brass  is  per- 
fectly smooth,  w^hile  the  enamel  of  the 
ordinary  steel  or  iron  bed  is  more  or 
less  "  lumpy.^^  And  any  woman,  blind 
or  no,  can  tell  a  Marseilles  spread  by 
sense  of  touch;  why  may  not  a  man  as 
well? 

Square  cages  for  the  songsters?  Of 
course  I  touched  them  as  I  stood  in  the 
sunny  window. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  too,  that  Mrs. 
Culver  stopped  working  (the  creak  of 
her  needle  in  the  canvas  was  audible  to 
me),  raised  her  head  to  listen,  and  said : 

"  Here  comes  father.^^ 

"The  door  opened  and  somebody  en- 
tered. 

The  blind  woman  said  quickly: 

"  Put  the  bundle  on  the  bed,  father.^' 
She  had  heard  the  rustle  of  the  paper 
coverings  of  whatever  he  carried,  I  sup- 
pose. I  want  to  introduce  you  to 
Miss  Bolis.  She  is  a  new  customer  of 
mine.  And  this  is  her  nephew — did  I 
understand  aright?  YesJ  Mr.  Pan- 
coast,  my  father.^^ 

I  turned  from  the  window  and  took  a 
step  forward,  putting  out  my  hand  as  I 
heard  the  old  gentleman  approach  me. 

"  I  am  glad  to  meet  you.  Miss  Bolis,'^ 
he  said,  and  he  shook  my  aunt's  hand. 

His  voice  quite  startled  me — so 
serious,  yet  pleasant  and  firmly  kind !  I 
associated  with  it  the  noble  figure  of  a 
man  with  sweeping  gray  beard  and  the 
face  of  a  saint,  whom  I  had  seen  upon 
his  knees  in  the  little  hut  on  the  river 
bank  that  night  in  March. 

"  Mr.  Sanderson ! I  exclaimed. 

"  Why !    It  is  the  young  man — can  it 

be  ?    Why,  you  are  hlind,  sir !  "  he 

cried,  seizing  my  hands — both  of  them. 

"  You  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pan- 
c..ast,  father  ?  asked  his  daughter  in 
mild  surprise. 

"  I  am.  Why,  my  dear,  this  is  the 
young  man  


"  Sh!  I  whispered.  "  l^oi  a  word, 
sir!^^ 

He  halted  in  his  speech,  and  evidently 
my  aunt  did  not  notice  our  by-play.  She 
began  to  talk  with  the  blind  woman 
again. 

"  How  did  this  happen,  sir  ?  the  old 
clergyman  asked  gravely.  "  And  where 
is  -?^^ 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  much  about  it 
here,^'  I  said.  "  Will  you  come  and  see 
me?  Eemember  that  your  appearance 
alive  is  a  shock  to  me.  I  understood 
that  you  were  drowned  in  the  flood  that 
next  morning.^^ 

I  took  the  freight  from  the  near-by 
station  at  six  o'clock,^^  he  explained. 
"  I  have  never  been  back  to  the  cottage 
nor  to  Engleton  since.'^ 

"  The  cottage  is  gone,"  I  told  him 
quietly.  Do  come  and  see  me.  I  can 
tell  you  all  then.  I  went  blind  imme- 
diately after  that — that  time.  I  had  no 
idea  then  that  such  a  fate  was  threat- 
ening." 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  then  he  mur- 
mured :  "  God  moves  in  mysterious 
ways!  And  you  were  so  kind  to  me — 
you  were  an  angel  of  mercy  to  me,  sir! 
And  to  be  blind  " 

"  I  am  not  unmanly  enough  to  lay  the 
blame  ^for  my  condition  upon  the 
Almighty,"  I  returned.  I  refused  to 
take  the  advice  of  my  friends  and  of  my 
physicians,  therefore  blindness  came 
upon  me  by  my  own  act.  I  cannot  com- 
plain." 

He  wrung  my  hand  again.  I  felt  that 
he  desired  to  ask  about  Rose,  but  I 
heard  aunt  rise  t©  depart. 

I  told  him  swiftly  how  to  come  to  see 
me,  and  obtained  his  promis'g  that  the 
visit  would  be  soon.  Aunt  Matilda 
heard  me,  and  seeing  that  I  was  friendly 
with^  the  old  gentleman,  she  seconded 
the  invitation. 

Then  we  went  away,  and  I  ruminated 
all  the  way  home  upon  the  strange 
chance  that  had  saved  this  old  man^s 
life  —  seemingly  for  my  particular 
benefit. 

For,  whatever  happened  now,  the  wit- 
ness of  my  marriage  to  Rose  Olyphant 
was  at  hand  to  give  his  testimony.  Yet, 
did  I  either  need  or  v/ish  for  such  testi- 
mony as  Mr.  Sanderson  could  give?  I 
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had  been  thinking  much  over  Eose^s 
woirds  a  few  days  before,  and  wondered 
if  she  really  was  waiting  for  me,  blind 
though  1  was,  to  demand  her  from  James 
Olyphant. 

What  was  the  "  change  she  had  re- 
ferred to?  Was  that  it?  Yet,  since 
then,  she  had  given  me  little  chance 
to  sound  her  upon  that  or  any  other 
question.  She  had  avoided  me  ex- 
cepting when  Aunt  Matilda  was  by. 

The  afternoon  we  came  back  from  the 
blind  asylum,  however,  Eose  was  waiting 
for  us,  and  while  aunt  went  up  to  change 
her  dress  I  had  my  little  girl  all  to 
myself. 

My  experiences  during  the  day  had 
encouraged  me.  Even  if  I  remained 
blind  for  the  remainder  of  my  natural 
life,  I  need  not  be  so  terribly  helpless. 
What  those  inmates  of  the  institution 
had  accomplished  I  could  do. 

"  I  don't  know,  whether  I  shall  take 
up  needlework,  like  that  Mrs.  Culver,  or 
raffia,  like  the  children ;  but  I  needn't  be 
lazy  as  I  am,"  I  declared  cheerfully. 
"  Why,  Eose,  I  could  learn  to  weave 
baskets.'' 

She  laughed  at  my  enthusiasm. 
Ha !  Laugh  away,  m^adam !  "  I 
cried.  "  But  I  am  in  earnest.  I  re- 
member that  I  learned  to  weave  baskets 
—  the  common  kind — years  ago,  from 
some  Indians  who  used  to  camp  down  on 
a  branch  of  the  Foxcroft. 

u  '-pi^gj-e !  We'll  have  a  lodge  in  some 
vast  wilderness,  dear,  and  I'll  weave  the 
baskets,  and  you  shall  go  with  them  to 
the  nearest  town  and  sell  them.  How 
would  you  like  to  play  Indian  squaw  ? 

"  Only,  who  ever  heard  of  a  golden- 
haired  squaw  ?  I'm  dark  enough  to  pass 
for  the  noble  red  man;  but  you!  Your 
pretty  pink  cheeks  and  golden  hair  and 
blue  eyes  " 

She  snatched  her  hand  away  from  me 
with  sudden  pettishness — and  much  to 
my  amazement. 

"What's  the  matter,  Eose?"  I  de- 
manded. "  Don't  you  like  me  to  tell  you 
how  pretty  you  are  ?  " 

"  That's— that's  all  there  is  to  it !  " 
she  exclaimed,  and  my  amazement  in- 
creased, for  she  was  in  tears. 

"  Allthereistot/;;ia^f" 

"  You  only  love  me  for — for — for 


what  I  look  like.  You  think  I  am 
pretty  and  doll-like  —  a  fairy,  as  you 
often  sav.  It  is  not  me  you  love,  Her- 
bert." 

I  sat  up,  trying  to  be  very  serious. 
Eeally,  this  was  more  like  the  Eose  of 
old.  She  was  quite  as  inconsistent  as 
ever. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Eose,"  I  said.  "I 
love  every  bit  of  you — I  love  you;  your 
mind,  temperament,  soul,  whatever  you 
care  to  call  it.  Why,  child,  I  can  no 
longer  see  your  prettiness,  can  I?  So  it 
must  be  yourself  I  love." 

"  No !  "  —  and  she  stood  before  me 
now  with  her  whole  body  palpitating 
with  feeling — "  No,  Herbert !  You  do 
not  know  whom  you  love  or  what  you 
love.  It  is  a  memory  you  have  of  vour 
Eose,  that  is  all!" 

"  Why,  my  dear  girl !  "  I  sought  to 
draw  her  into  my  arms,  but  she  held  both 
my  hands  away  from  her  and  went  on 
passionately : 

"  Listen !  Suppose  I  lost  my — my 
beauty,  as  you  call  it?  Suppose  my 
golden  hair  should  turn  dark  and  ugly? 
Suppose  I  was  no  longer  a  little  flaxen- 
haired  fairy  " — and  there  was  bitter- 
ness in  her  tone  there ! — "  but  that  my 
hair  was  dark,  and  my  eyes  nothing  like 
the  eyes  of  the  Eose  you  remember,  and 
my  co/mplexion  muddy  " 

"  Oh,  what  a  waste  of  suppos- 
ings ' !  "  I  cried,  trying  to  laugh  her  out 
of  this  strange  mood. 

"  No ! "  She  held  me  off  again. 
"  Let  me  finish,  Herbert.  You  remem- 
ber me  as  the  Eose  you  played  with  and 
courted  and  loved  for  years.  But — but 
time  changes  all  of  us."  There  was  a 
choke  in  her  voice. 

"  Suppose  we  go  on  like  this  ?  Sup- 
pose we  continue  together  for — for 
years.  You  will  always  picture  to  your- 
self the  Eose  you  knew  when  you  lost 
vour  sight." 

"  And  what  matter  if  I  do  ?  "  said  I 
contentedly.  "  Would  that  be  a  sin  or 
crime  ?  " 

"  And  you  will  always  love  that  mem- 
ory!" 

She  said  these  words  with  so  agonized 
a  tone  that  they  shook  me.  What  could 
she  mean?  What  w^as  underlying  all 
this?    The   deepest   passions   of  the 
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girFs  heart  were  moved;,  and  for  what 
reason  ? 

"  Eose !  I  began,  but  she  stopped  me 
with  her  little  hand  upon  my  lips. 

''No!  Wait!  Let  me  finish.  Years 
pass,  we  will  say.  Perhaps  the  good 
God  Y/ill  give  you  back  your  sight.  And 
then  

"  What  then  ?  I  asked,  trying  to  be 
calm. 

"  And  then,  suppose  I  do  not  look  like 
the  Eose  you  remember  at  all ! She 
said  it  so  tragically  that  I  dared  not 
laugh:  "  You  will  be  loving  a  myth,  a 
memorv,  all  those  years,  and  I  shall 
be  

"  Grown  older  —  that  is  all,^^  I  said 
calmly.  "  And  probably  grown  more 
beautiful  in  my  eyes  than  you  are  to- 
day, dear.^^ 

"  No,  no ! she  moaned.  "  I — I  shall 
not  be  the  Eose  you  have  dreamed  of 
and  loved.  You  will  continue  to  love 
the  Eose  whom  you  reim ember,  while  I 
—Oh,  Herbert!  Cannot  you  love  me 
for  what  I  am? 

And  so  crying,  she  left  me,  and  in  a 
state  of  amazement  and  alarm  quite  in- 
explicable even  to  myself. 


CHAPTEE  XJII. 

THE  BOMB. 

You  can  never  tell  much  about  a 
woman,  or  what  she  means,  after  all! 
I  had  known  Eose  since  she  was  in  pina- 
fores, but  I  had  never  seen  her  in  a 
mood  like  this. 

.  Women  incline  naturally  to  morbid 
thoughts,  and  I  had  seen  Eose  create 
before  quite  such  a  furore  for  no  better 
reason  than  this.  But  never  had  I  be- 
lieved there  was  in  her  the  depths  of 
passion  and  feeling  which  she  had  just 
displayed. 

And  it  elated  me,  for  no  woman  would 
talk  as  she  did  if  she  did  not  love  the 
man.  It  seemed  to  me  that  my  little 
Eose,  the  doll-like  creature  that  I  had 
petted  and  played  with,  had  never  loved 
me  like  this. 

My  affliction,  or  her  ov/n  troubles  at 
home — perhaps  both  —  had  suddenly 
brought  out  characteristics  that  I  had 
never  dreamed  were  in  the  dear  child. 


And  I  admit  I  approved  the  change.  In 
my  present  circumstances  I  needed 
somebody  to  lean  upon,  and  Eose^s  sud- 
denly acquired  sturdiness  and  inde- 
pendence filled  that  need.  She  was 
changed,  it  was  true,  but  I  loved  her 
better  than  ever.  And  I  was  willing  to 
let  the  mystery  of  her  silence  regarding 
our  marriage  go  for  the  nonce;  I  was 
assured  that,  whatever  was  her  reason 
for  not  speaking  on  that  point,  she 
loved  me  more  deeply  than  before. 

And  I  believed  that  I  sa'lv  a  way  of 
bringing  the  matter  of  our  marriage  to 
a  head  now,  without  hmnbling  either 
my  own  pride  or  hers.  Mr.  Sanderson 
was  alive;  he  was  coming  to  call  upon 
me;  Eose  would  meet  him,  and  of 
course  

I  did  not  probe  'the  future  beyond  that 
place.  I  felt  more  assured  and  con- 
tented that  night  when  I  retired  than  I 
had  for  several  days  before.  The  old 
clergyman  came  the  very  next  day.  His 
curiosity  and.  interest  had  both  been 
awakened,  it  was  evident,  and  I  was  as 
glad  to  have  him  come  as  he  was  to 
come. 

Aunt  naturally  met  him  first,  but  I 
could  trust  to  his  wisdom,  and  knev/ 
that  he  would  speak  to  nobody  regard- 
ing my  marriage  until  he  had  first  seen 
me.  My  aunt  did  not  long  detain  him  on 
the  veranda,  and  after  a  few  moments 
of  general  conversation  she  left  us  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Sanderson  had  already  expressed 
his  astonishment  at  my  condition,  and 
his  sympathy  for  my  misfortune  as  well, 
so  the  instant  aunt  had  gone  he  entered 
upon  the  subject  which  I  knew  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Pancoast,''  he  ob- 
served, taking  my  hand  again,  "  what 
does  this  mean?  Your  aunt  does  not 
know  that  you  are  married?  Is  not 
your  wife  returned  from  Scotland — 
that  is  where  she  was  bound,  was  it 
not?^^ 

I  assured  him  that  she  was  returned, 
and  then  went  -on  to  explain  the  entire 
matter  to  him — my  side  of  it,  I  mean. 
He  was  much  puzzled  and  disturbed  by 
my  story. 

"  I  remember  her  very  clearly,  Mr. 
Pancoast,^^  he  remarked  when  I  was 
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done,  "  and  I  thought  her  a  most  lovable 
little  woman — and  she  surely  loved  you." 

"  And  she  loves  me  now !  "  I  cried. 
"  Ah,  my  dear  sir,  she  loves  me  with 
more  strength  and  passion  than  I  be- 
lieved then  was  in  her  nature;  I  am 
sure  of  that.'^ 

"  But  there  seems  to  be  something 
wrong  in  all  this,  my  dear  sir,''  the  old 
clergyman  declared.  "  I  cannot  under- 
stand, even  if  your  wife's  father  objects 
to  you,  why  she  should  hold  silence  all 
these  weeks  about  the  marriage.  And 
I  think  you  do  w^rong  yourself  to  en- 
courage this  state  of  affairs." 

"Why,  Mr.  Sanderson,"  I  admitted, 
"  up  till  now  I  have  been  doubting  my 
dear  girl  in  my  own  mind.  I  feared  she 
was  merely  being  kind  to  me  out  of  pity ; 
I  feared  my  blindness  must  secretly 
disgust  her.  But  now — well,  I  am  as- 
sured she  truly  loves  me  for  myself.  I 
believe  that  she  is  suffering  as  much 
imder  present  conditions  as  I  am." 

"  Foolish,  foolish  humanity ! "  he 
said,  sighing.  "How  we  conjure 
troubles  for  ourselves — and  all  so  un- 
reasonably." 

I  suddenly  held  up  my  hand  in 
warning. 

"Hark I"  I  whispered.  "Here  she 
comes  now,  sir."  I  half  rose  from  my 
chair  in  my  eagerness.  "Here  is  my 
Eose!" 

I  heard  her  light  step  upon  the  ve- 
randa, and  then  the  door  opened.  The 
clergyman's  chair  creaked  as  he  turned 
to  look  at  her. 

"  Come  in,  Eose,  dear,"  I  said;  "  it  is 
Mr.  Sanderson." 

I  thought  the  old  gentleman  uttered 
some  ejaculation,  and  he  rose  to  greet 
her,  too.  Eose  crossed  the  room  swiftly 
and  I  believe  gave  the  clergyman  her 
hand. 

"  I  am  glad  to  meet  Mr.  Sanderson," 
she  said  calmly  and  in  a  tone  intimating 
that  this  was  her  first  introduction  to 
him. 

I  was  amazed.  The  old  gentleman- 
said  not^  a  word.  There  was  an  uncom- 
fortable silence  for  perhaps  half  a 
minute,  when  I  found  my  voice  again: 

"  Why,  surely,  Eose,  you  remember 
him  ?  "  I  cried. 

She  had  come  to  me  now,  and  had 


given  me  her  hand.  She  was  trembling, 
and  her  little  hand  was  like  ice.  At 
my  words  she  started,  withdrew  a  step, 
and  evidently  turned  to  look  at  my  vis- 
itor again. 

Aunt  Matilda  entered  at  this  juncture 
to  relieve  the  strain.  Something  about 
Eose  or  her  appearance  seemed  to 
startle  her., 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  I  will  tell  you  later,"  the  girl  said 
gravely. 

I  felt  uncomfortable  myself,  and  Mr. 
Sanderson  must  have  seen  that  his  pres- 
ence was  a  drag  upon  family  confidences. 
He  arose  to  go. 

But  then  Aunt  Matilda  awoke  to  her 
duty  as  hostess.  Mr.  Sanderson  had 
other  friends  in  the  town  on  whom  he 
wished  to  call,  but  she  made  him  promise 
to  return  for  dinner. 

I  accompanied  the  old  gentleman  to 
the  door.  I  desired  to  know  what  had 
startled  him  (and  it  seemed  later  to  have 
startled  aunt)  when  Eose  first  entered 
the  room.  And  she  had  not  seemed  to 
recognize  the  clergyman,  either.  But 
he  would  not  talk  with  me  longer. 
Wringing  my  hand  heartily,  he  said: 
"  I  will  tell  you  when  I  return,  Mr.  Pan- 
coast,  Your  affliction  moves  me  greatlv, 
sir!" 

And  then  he  seemed  to  choke  and 
walked  hastily  away.  It  amazed  me  fur- 
ther, for  he  was  certainly  used  to  blind- 
ness, and  mine  should  not  have  seemed 
such  a  terrible  thing  to  him. 

As  I  stepped  back  into  the  house  T 
heard  somebody  crying  and  the  murmur 
of  voices.  But  the  library  was  de- 
serted ;  Eose  and  my  aunt  had  gone  into 
another  room. 

I  was  vastly  disturbed,  and  as  the 
sound  of  weeping  and  low  voices  con- 
tinued I  -was  tempted  to  follow  them 
and  demand  an  explanation.  And  I 
would  have  done  this  had  it  not  been 
that  the  doorbell  suddenly  announced  a 
visitor. 

Anna  went  to  the  door,  but  my  aunt 
was  evidently  so  taken  up  with  Eose 
that  she  did  not  go  into  the  hall  to  head 
off  the  caller.  I  heard  the  serving-maid 
scream. 

"  I  tell  you  I'm  coming  into  thivS 
house ! "    exclaimed    a    harsh  voice. 
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I  am  still  blind,  but  I  do  not  worry  That  is  because  they  do  not  know 

over  that.    They  tell  me  sight  may  re-  Enid.    Life  has  its  compensations,  and 

turn  in  time ;  perhaps  in  a  year — two  Enid  

years — ten    years.    Who     knows?    I  Would  I  have  been  blessed  with  her 

contemplate    this    uncertainty  with  a  love  and  coimpanionship  had  I  retained 

calmness  that  astonishes  my  friends.  my  sight  ? 

THE  END. 


The  Guide  to  Book-Agenting, 

BY  ELLIS  PARKER  BUTLER. 
How  a  harking  back  to  the  past  provided  a  boomerang  for  the  present. 


THE  other  day  a  young  lady  came  into 
my  office.  She  smiled  sweetly,  but 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  remember  some- 
thing at  the  same  time. 

I  recognized  her  for  an  amateur  book- 
agent  the  moment  I  saw  the  smile. 

As  she  seated  herself  she  said  cheer- 
fully : 

Mr.  Orpheus  Smith,  I  believe  ? 

I  said  "  Yes/^  although  my  name  is 
not  Orpheus  nor  Smith. 

What  did  it  matter  ?  A  man  can  be 
"book-agented  by  one  name  as  well  as 
another. 

Mr.  Smith/^  she  went  on  in  the  same 
bc-cheerful-or-die  tone,  "  I  was  recom- 
mended to  call  on  you  by  Mr.  Phidias 
Brown,  knowing  you  to  be  intensely  re- 
ligious. 

I  turned  pale.  I  felt  that  I  had  at  last 
been  discovered  and  that  my  true  char- 
acter had  become  known.  In  vain  I  had 
absented  myself  from  church  for  ten 
long  years ;  in  vain  had  I  tried  to  forget 
the  golden  texts  I  had  learned  in  child- 
hood; in  vain  had  I  tried  to  pose  as  a 
bold,  bad  person.  I  was  known  for 
what  I  was — an  intensely  religious  man ! 

Suddenly  I  remembered  that  I  was, 
for  the  moment,  not  myself,  but  Or- 
pheus Smith,  and  I  sighed  with  relief. 
My  bad  character  was  still  safe.  I 
could  continue  to  career  as  a  stock 
broker. 

At  this  point  the  young  lady  ner- 
vously laid  an  emaciated  imitation  book 
on  the  desk  before  me.  It  was  one  of 
those  prospectus  affairs,  with  the  front 
lid  in  -cloth  and  the  back  lid  in  half 
morocco  and  a  few  pages  of  text  and 


index  and  pictures  bound  between — just 
enough  to  show  what  the  real  book 
might  be  like  if  it  was  like  what  it  was 
supposed  to  be. 

The  young  lady  pointed  proudly  to 
the  beautiful  cover  design,  with  the 
medallion  portraits,  and  opened  the 
book  at  the  title  page. 

"  This  is  a  book,''  she  said,  "  which 
everybody  wants  to  read — which  you 
will  surely  want  in  your  library.  Nature 
study  is  most  fascinating  '' 

^'  Hold  on ! ''  I  interposed  politely. 
"  Aren't  you  reciting  the  wrong  one  ? 
Not  that  it  makes  any  difference  to  me, 
for  in  the  end  I  will  have  to  buy  a  book 
to  get  rid  of — I  mean,  I'll  buy  the  book 
any  way — but  this  seems  to  be  the 
^  Lives  of  Christian  Martyrs '  and  not 
*^Hov/  to  Love  the  Hop-toads.'  Ee- 
m  ember  that  you  began  by  saying  I  was 
intensely  religious,  not  by  remarking 
that  I  was  intensely  fond  of  outdoor 
life." 

The  young  lady  blushed,  but  she  went 
right  on. 

"  This  is  not  a  sensational  book,"  she 
chirped,  "  a  book  to  be  read  to-day  and 
thrown  aside  to-morrow.  It  will  grow 
in  value  as  the  years  roll  on." 

"  Stop !  "  I  cried  disgustedly,  and  she 
looked  at  me  in  confusion.  "  Stop ! 
You  have  skipped  one  whole  paragraph. 
You  haven't  said  a  word  about  the  alle- 
gorical frontispiece." 

She  gasped. 

"  I  forgot  it !  "  she  exclaimed  in  dis- 
may. 

"Yes,"  I  said  as  sternly  as  I  could. 
"I  am  very  sadly  disappointed  in  you. 


